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APTAIN Morison’s exhortation, ‘Let all writers of naval or 

maritime history, or nautical fiction, do their part to keep sea lan- 
guage alive,’ will cause many of us to read again Joanna Carver Col- 
cord’s Sea Language Comes Ashore, which he reviewed in so spright- 
ly amanner in the NEPTUNE issue of April 1945. There we may note a 
brief tribute to the late George S. Wasson, who is said to have had the 
most delicate ear for the nuances of coastal dialect of any New England 
writer, and a reference to the article ‘Our Heritage of Old Sea Terms’ 
that he published in American Speech for June 1929. Good as this 
article is, it is rather in George Wasson’s four books that his rich knowl- 
edge of sea language is best preserved. Sailing Days on the Penobscot, 
originally published by the Marine Research Society in 1932 and to be 
reprinted this spring by W. W. Norton and Company, is a masterly 
piece of maritime history, written by a man who had not only inherited 
sympathies for but seventy years’ first-hand knowledge of his subject. 
When, to this unrivaled personal experience, were added a painter’ s per- 
ceptive observation, a philologist’s ear for language, and the literary 
skill of a good storyteller, it is not surprising that the result was hard to 
beat. Robert F. Duncan was right when, in his Cruising Guide to the 
New England Coast, he listed Wasson’s Sailing Days on the Pen- 
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obscot as ‘required reading,’ and called it ‘a book which should be on 
every boat cruising these waters.’ 

George Wasson, although born in Massachusetts in 1855, came 
from a shipbuilding family of Brooksville, Maine. After studying art 
in Germany, he returned to New England and fell into a pleasant pat- 
tern of painting and sailing. Every summer he would cruise, filling his 
sketch books with memoranda of shore scenes and types of coasting craft: 
every winter he would create paintings from the summer's discoveries. 
In 188g he settled at Kittery Point, Maine, and there remained for more 
than twenty-five years, burrowing deeply into the local scene. Between 
1903 and 1908 he published three volumes of sea stories—Cap’n Sim- 
eon’s Store, The Green Shay, and Home from Sea—in which 
the speech of his Kittery Point neighbors is salted down for all time. 
These treasuries of sea language have been largely forgotten, although 
they still have a few devoted admirers. Donald Moffat called them ‘the 
most authentic Maine stories ever written, and they had an honored 
place on the shelf above Lincoln Colcord’s writing table. Let us hope that 
at least some of George Wasson’s stories may return to print—as Sailing 
Days on the Penobscot will shortly do—to show present day writers of 
nautical fiction how they may do their part in keeping sea language 
alive. 

The Editors greatly appreciate the help given by many readers in 
distributing circulars describing ‘THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE. A num- 
ber of new subscriptions have already been received, but there is room for 
still more. As all receipts are devoted to the expenses of printing and mail- 
ing, a substantial increase in circulation will make possible the more 
rapid publication of many articles and notes that are now on hand. Cop- 
ies of the descriptive circular will gladly be sent to any reader who is will- 
ing to pass them on to potential subscribers who do not know the journal. 
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Notes on Writing Naval (not Navy) E nglish 


BY SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 
Historian of U. 8. Naval Operations, World War II 


HE sea has a language of its own, and the air has largely taken it 

over, with a few necessary additions and modifications. Everyone 

who writes naval or maritime history should endeavor to use the 
strong, short words and plain, terse phrases that are consecrated by cen- 
turies of sea usage, and not try to translate them into current journalese 
or other jargon. 


1. Ship and Plane Motion 


Never say trip when you mean passage or voyage. The distinction be- 
tween the two is that a passage (outward, homeward or from one point to 
another) is part of a voyage. Trip may be used only for a boat trip from 
ship to shore or for a coastwise journey, like some of the short-range am- 
phibious operations in New Guinea and the Philippines. 

There are three different verbs to use for the act of a ship making an 
exit from port: sail, depart and leave. All three are correct; I prefer the first 
two. Sortie should be used sparingly, never fora single ship, and only when 
a task force or other large group leaves a harbor with a restricted channel 
in accordance with a sortie plan. Sortie is used in a special sense by naval 
aviation, meaning one flight by one plane. For instance, if 30 planes of 
carrier Yorktown make a morning and an afternoon strike on 8 May, 23 
other planes make one strike only, and 8 are sent out on search missions, 
she is said to have made g1 sorties that day. Planes flown as combat air 
patrol and anti-submarine patrol are not counted as sorties. 

For a verb expressing the motion of a naval vessel or force, sail or steam 
is preferable to go or proceed, although the latter are correct. “The task 
force sailed from Oahu to Leyte,’ and “The cruisers steamed through the 
Straits of Gibraltar.’ Note how flat it sounds if you substitute went or 
proceeded. It does not matter if neither sail nor steam are used as motive 
power; the derived verbs are still best for the motion of a ship. 
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Similarly, aircraft are always said to fly, even though their motive 
power is very different from that of a bird. 


2. ‘Personnel’ 


Sailor is properly used for any seaman, whether naval or merchant ma- 
rine. Although in the Royal Navy any officer is proud to be called a ‘sail- 
or,’ there is an unfortunate tendency in the United States Navy to deny 
this fine old word to officers. I was shocked, on asking a pretty young thing 
if her husband was a sailor, to hear her reply snippily, “No, he’s an En- 
sign!’ The term bluejacket, however, is properly applied only to enlisted 
men. 

Personnel is a word that is being worked to death. Avoid it when you 
can. Instead of enlisted personnel say enlisted men, bluejackets or simply men. 
The dignity of seafarers is not enhanced by calling them personnel. 

‘People who are called “‘personnel”’,’ says Collier's for 3 May 1947, ‘do 
not “go,” they “proceed.” They do not “‘have,” they “‘are in possession of.”’ 
They do not “ask,” they “make application for.’’ . . . ‘They cannot “‘eat,”’ 
they only “consume”; they do not “wash” but “perform ablutions’’; in- 
stead of “houses” or “homes” they have “‘places of residence” in which, 
instead of “living,” they ‘‘are domiciled.” ’ To which one might add, they 
‘take a boat ride’ instead of a sea voyage; they ‘operate’ a gun instead of 
firing it; they never see anything but ‘observe’ it; they never hurry but 
‘expedite’; and they are never moved or impelled by anything, only ‘mo- 
tivated.’ 

The term personnel casualties is tautological; casualties implies human 
beings unless qualified by some such word as material. Damage is prefer- 
able to material casualties, although the latter is correct.’ 


3. On Board, please! 


A sailor serves or fights in and not on a ship; if you use on, it must be 
accompanied by board. Aboard is not good naval written English except 
in certain phrases such as close aboard (within 600 yards). 


4. Colors 


You set a sail, raise the jack or ensign, hoist a signal, but break (out) an 
admiral’s flag, commodore or squadron commander’s broad pennant or 
division commander’s pennant. Never call the ensign ora pennant a flag; 
but the ensign and jack, or both, are called the colors. 


1 The adjective is spelled with an a; but as a noun, military materiel is correct. Consult dic- 
tionary for difference between material and materic! 
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“The Admiral flew his flag in U.S.S. Ohio,’ or ‘wore his flag in U.S.S. 
Ohio.’ Both are correct; the former is preferable. 

“The guide ship flew a blue pennant at the dip and hoisted it two- 
blocks as a signal for the boat waves to depart,’ is correct. 


5. Off and On 


Say keep clear of, not away from a minefield, reef, other ships or ob- 
struction. You can ‘make an approach’ but it is better nautical usage to 
close, not approach the land or another ship. 


6. Watches 


Refer to the watches on board by their names and not by their limiting 
hours: 

First watch (2000-2400), Mid watch (0000-0400), Morning watch 
(0400-0800), Forenoon watch (0800-1200), Afternoon watch (1200-1600), 
Dog watches (1600-1800, 1800-2000). 

Make more use of this watch time. For instance, say “The force closed 
the land during the first watch,’ instead of ‘between 2000 and midnight.’ 


7. A few more ‘Don'ts’ 


Avoid as much as possible the use of we and our. ‘This cannot be done 
altogether, but so far as possible substitute United States, United States and 
British, United Nations for our side, as you hope your history will be read 
by men of other nations. 

Sagas and epics have become stale and cheesy from journalistic abuse, 
and go easy on armada. Don’t call an action or other episode historic, be- 
cause everything you write is historic or it wouldn’t be there. 

Avoid quite as an adverb. “The landings in Sicily were quite different 
from those in North Africa.’ You mean very, or altogether different. 

When a plane falls into the sea, say it splashed or was splashed, if knocked 
down by a gun or by another plane. Use crashed for the plane falling onto 
a ship or land. 


8. Meteorology 


Always describe the weather in relating a naval or amphibious opera- 
tion. In general, state whether the day is bright, fair, overcast (give per 
cent), rainy, squally, etc.; direction of wind in points (preferable to de- 
grees) and its velocity, especially in carrier operations. For wind velocity 
use either the Beaufort scale or knots or exact descriptive terms. I prefer 
the Beaufort as a scale known to all seamen, but knots are more accurate. 
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If you use a descriptive term be precise; don’t say it was ‘blowing a gale 
of wind’ when it was merely a force-6, 25-knot strong breeze. 

The following scale of equivalents in wind velocity is from Bowditch, 
1934 edition, page 37: 


No. in Beau- Seaman’s or 
fort Scale Knots Weather Bureau term 
1 1-3 light air 
2 4-6 light air 
3 7-10 gentle breeze 
4 11-16 moderate breeze 
5 17-21 fresh breeze 
6 22-27 strong breeze 
7 28-33 strong breeze or moderate gale 
8 34-40 fresh gale, or gale 
9 41-47 strong gale, or gale 
10 48-55 whole, hard, or heavy gale 
11 56-65 storm, or whole gale 
12 65-up hurricane 


Give sunrise and sunset in the local zone time whenever relevant. Al- 
ways tell the phase of the moon, and, when there is any night action, 
moonrise or moonset. 


g. Abaft and Astern 


Preserve the distinction. Abaft is a direction within a ship or a bearing 
froma ship. A bomb may hit the deck 25, yards abaft No. 2 stack, or a peri- 
scope may be sighted to port, 3 points (34°) abaft the beam. But you say 
that a plane splashed or a bomb missed, 100 yards astern of the ship. Aft of 
need not be used at all; abaft or astern will meet every need. 


10. Bow, beam, and quarter 


All three are bearings; the bow or bows are also a part of the ship. A 
missile cannot strike a ship on the starboard beam (say starboard side 
amidships) or on the port quarter (say port side aft, or port side of the 
‘fantail,’ a new naval term that is now in good use). Properly speaking, 
you sight a light, or a near-miss explodes, on (not off) the port beam, on 
(not off) the starboard quarter, on (not off) the bow. But, as the non-sea- 
going public will assume that an explosion or a plane coming down ‘on 
the port quarter’ means a hit on board the ship, you had better use some 
qualifying word such as ‘25 yards away on the port quarter,’ “broad on 
the bow’ (for about 45° from ship’s course), ‘broad on the starboard 


quarter’ (for about 135° from ship’s course), ‘close aboard on the port 
side,’ etc. 
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NOTES ON WRITING NAVAL ENGLISH 9 
1. Official Phrases 


Certain phrases and locutions commonly employed in Action Reports, 
Operation Plans, ‘Tactical Manuals, and other official documents are 
working themselves into naval history as well, without due cause. Among 
those which this historian regards as inappropriate are the following: 

The bastard conjunction and/or. Never use it. 

Navy as an adjective. Use naval. 

Plus as a substitute for and or together with; minus as a substitute for less 
or without. Plus and minus are mathematical terms, and should be used 
only in statistics and lists, such as ‘Desron 32 minus Perry, plus Wain- 
wright.’ 

Surface ship is tautological, except where used in contrast to subma- 
rines. If a vessel cannot operate on the surface, it is not a ship. Airplanes 
are not ships, although the Army calls them so. Surface craft is another 
abominable phrase. Aircraft has come into use and is not incorrect, but 
properly it means both planes and blimps and should be used sparingly. 
Small craft is all right for vessels larger than boats but smaller than ships. 

Task force or group designations, while right and proper in operation 
plans and the like, are to be used very sparingly in narrative history. 
Write ‘Northern Attack Force,’ not “IF 52.’ Write ‘Rear Admiral P. H. 
Henry,’ or simply ‘Admiral Henry,’ not ‘CTG 51.1.’ Otherwise no non- 
professional reader can follow you. 

Area. This word has at least two legitimate uses in naval history: (1) In 
such phrases as transport area (in an amphibious landing), mined area, tar- 
get area; (2) as the name of a definite command or defined oceanic region 
such as South Pacific Area. But it is now being used tautologically, or as a 
substitute for sea, island and the like. Never say, “The fleet entered the Bis- 
marck Area.’ Bismarck Sea is right. Or, “The expeditionary force was staged 
in the Hawaiian Area.’ Hawaiian Islands is right. I have even seen ‘Medi- 
terranean Area’ used instead of ‘Mediterranean Sea’ in official reports. It 
is a good rule not to use area when another word, such as region, will do. 
Say theater, not area, of operations. 

Oral, not verbal orders. A verbal order is written. 

Prior to is being misused for before or previous to. 

Tip is being misused for point, cape, end or promontory of an island or 
other land mass. 

Total of is incorrect. Either the of is redundant, or whole of is meant. 
Incidentally, write all the ships; no need of an of there. 

Due to is being misused for owing to or because of. 
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A salvo means two or more shots fired simultaneously. There is no such 
thing as a one-gun salvo. You might as well say a one-bird flock or a one-cow 
herd. 

Do not mix up disposition and formation. A cruising or approach dis- 
position may include several formations (circular, in column, in line, or 
line of bearing). 

The use of dates based on a D or other designated day of attack is out 
of place in historical narrative. Say 4 June 1944, not D minus 2 day; or, 
12 June, not D plus 6. If you wish to call attention to the nearness of D 
day, put it in parentheses, thus: ‘On 16 June (D plus 10) the weather 
turned foul.’ 

There seems to be an idea abroad that Secretary Josephus Daniels 
abolished starboard and port in the United States Navy. That is not true. 
Even with the enormous infiltration of landsmen in World War II, the 
Navy, like the Merchant Marine, still uses forward and aft, starboard and 
port, above and aloft and below. Ships still have bulkheads, not walls; cabins 
or compartments, not rooms (except in composition like wardroom, store- 
room, etc.); overheads, not ceilings, and decks, not floors. What Mr. Daniels 
did change (and it was all to the good) was the form of orders to helms- 
men, who no longer have to translate ‘port your helm!’ into a right turn 
on the wheel, or ‘starboard helm!’ into a left turn. Orders are now given 
as ‘left’ or ‘right’ so many degrees, or ‘left’ or ‘right standard rudder’ 
with variations, assuming the helmsman to be facing forward. 

It will be a sad day when sea language leaves English literature, and 
there is some reason to fear that it is slipping. Let all writers of naval or 
maritime history, or nautical fiction, do their part to keep sea language 
alive. 


|x 
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The Trials of an Unarmed Brig 


BY GERSHOM BRADFORD 


AKEN again,’ was the lament of an early unarmed American 

shipmaster as he was boarded in the Strait of Gibraltar. His lot, 

without an adequate Navy at his back, was humiliating and ex- 
asperating, requiring a philosophy of patience and resignation. He was 
boarded four times and shot at once off the coast of Spain, despite the re- 
cent exploits of Stephen Decatur in the Mediterranean. The details of 
these violations are noted in the log of the brig Mercury, Gershom Brad- 
ford (1774-1844), master, while on a voyage to Alicante, Spain, in 1807. 

As the log books of those days were carried home to become a part of 
the family archives, the master’s remarks had a certain privacy which en- 
couraged him to enter his personal feelings and observations very freely. 
Especially was this true of the homesick master of the Mercury, who 
whimsically let himself go. By so doing he left behind an intimate in- 
sight into the sacrifices, anxieties and problems of a small command dur- 
ing our early ventures on the sea. 

‘The master must have regretted the lack of guns in the brig, as he had 
previously enjoyed the comfort of armament while serving as mate in 
large letter of marque vessels commanded by his elder brother, a Revo- 
lutionary veteran. In those ships they had successfully engaged in three 
sea fights with French privateers. On one of these occasions the mate had 
laid the guns in an attack by four feluccas which lasted for over five hours.’ 

The remarks of the log book are here abridged by omitting the inter- 
minable furling and setting of sails, the sending up and down of yards and 
many repetitious weather notes, while to the selected items are added a 
few pertinent interpolations. 

The brig Mercury got her crew aboard and hauled into the stream on 
27 October 1807. The pilot was discharged off Boston Light the next day 
with the captain’s simple appeal, ‘May God return us in due time.’ ‘The 
following morning, depressed by the thought of the long voyage ahead, 


1 Naval Documents related to the Quasi-War with France (Washington, 1938), VI, 126-128. 
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he entered resignedly, ‘Oh, dear me, Boston is after us!’ On 31 October, 
‘Opened the first barrel of beef. Laid-to under foresail and main-topsail. 
Wet Jacket.’ ‘There followed a fortnight of bad weather with constant 
furling and reefing sails. 

‘Nov. 13. I have nothing new to write today, so I do but little say .... 
Nov. 14. Contrary winds. When absent from those I love, I become mel- 
ancholy indeed. [A wife and three little girls.] Nov. 19. shortened sail. 
Opened the first barrel of pork. ... Nov. 22. Pudding for dinner and mo- 
lasses. .. . Nov. 24. Passed the islands of Corvo and Flores. 2222 miles 
from Boston. So far very well, thank you. ... Nov. 26. Thanksgiving day. 
Passed northward of Pico with a fine breeze. As we have nothing very 
good to eat, we give thanks for other favors received this day. The planta- 
tions and houses, churches and groves, look very pleasant in the midst of 
the ocean. Beef and potatoes for Thanksgiving dinner! .. . Nov. 29. Sun- 
day. ‘This day we dedicate to the Lord and do no servile work on board. 

. Dec. 2. Hard gales, large sea. Much ocean comes on board and keeps 


us wet... under close-reefed courses. .. . Dec. 7. Forty days from home 
and more head winds. ... Head winds and thick clouds make me feel dull, 
and not very merry. ... Dec. 14. Last night was at work on plans about 


our intended house at Duxbury.’ 

‘Dec. 17. Saw Cape St Vincent to the NE. Thankful for it. Shaved and 
put on a clean shirt and vest... . Dec. 19. Got out our flying jib. Saw a 
sleeping turtle. Fifty-one days from Boston... . Dec. 21. Hard winds and 
hard fare make the boys curse and swear, and the captain rip and tear. .. 
Dec. 26. Spoke the ship Augusta, Captain Chever, 21 days from Salem for 
Leghorn. .. . [It is evident that the Mercury was a dull sailer.] Dec. 29. 
Through the Gut of Gibraltar. Algerine War! Small airs and calms. At 
g a.m. was fired at by two Spanish boats, and at 11 a.m. was brought-to and 
aes possession of by two boats from the Rock of Gibraltar and ordered 

. Dec. 30. Becalmed all day near the Rock. Spoke brig Meiberna from 
Malta for Calcutta. She confirmed the report of the war with Algiers and 
that there were several vessels captured. ... Dec. 31. Taken again! At 12 
meridian came-to with small bower in Gibraltar. Several officers and men 
on board from the J/lustrious, H.M. ship of 74 guns. So ends the year 1807. 

‘Jan. 1, 1808. The captain of the Illustrious came alongside and ex- 
amined my papers, after which an officer came alongside and took them 
away, sea letter, register, certificate of property, bill of lading, and so 
forth. ... Jan. 2. Heavy gale all last night. Both bowers down. Chafed the 
best cable badly; lost the yawl from the stern. ‘The brig is in the care of a 


2 The house is still standing [1948] much as he left it, inside and out. 
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man from H.M. ship JIlustrious. ... Jan. 6. Spent this day getting clear to 
go on my voyage. Got my papers from the court and liberty to go on. Got 
my bill of health and protest. Worked all night trying to get out of the 
harbor. ... Jan. 7. Got underway and out in the Gut in company with the 
Fleet bound westward. ... Jan. 8. Beating to the eastward between Gi- 
braltar and Ceuta. Hard gales. ... Jan. 10. Hard winds and hard passage 
thus far.... Jan. 11. Off Cape Spartel. Head winds—nothing strange. . . . 
Jan. 12. Saw the Fleet off Cadiz from 6 to 8. At 12 meridian off Trafalgar. 
... [In four days the Mercury lost some 30 miles.| Jan. 13. In the course of 
the night passed through the Gut. No sleep for me. At noon off Malaga. 
Safe through the Straits again and clear of gunboats with brave breezes. 
Something new. 77 days from Boston. 

‘Jan. 17. At 3 p.m. was boarded from H.M.S. Remedy. ‘Taken aboard 
her with my papers. ‘Treated with a glass of wine. Wished a good voyage 
and permitted to go on. Off Cape de Gatt [Gata] 3 leagues. ... Jan. 19. 
Standing off and on the Spanish shore under close-reefed topsails. Lost 
distance today. Hard work and brandy—but some gin left yet. ... Jan. 20. 
Standing off and on shore . . . but hope for the best. . . . Jan. 21. Sighted 
the Barbary shore. Tacked the brig towards the Spanish shore 30 miles 
distant. ... Jan. 22. Terrible tempest of rain, hail, thunder, lightning and 
wind, after which a fair wind. Off Cape de Gatt at noon. So ends this day 
with head winds and go days out... . Jan. 27. Gales of wind. No dinner on 
board today. ... Jan. 31. At 4 p.m. was boarded by a French privateer, 
treated politely as we deserved, and permitted to go on. . . . Spoke brig 
Neutrality, Marseilles for Boston. Alicante WNW, 6 leagues. . . . Shifted 
some barrels of sugar forward to trim ship. ... 

‘Feb. 3. This is my birthday [34th] and rather unfortunate on some ac- 
counts, for after beating the ocean for 98 days, tedious and anxious, and 
then having our port in sight, and but a few miles distant, to be captured 
and our vessel taken possession of by a stranger appears at first thought 
somewhat hard. But so is the case with us of the Mercury, for this morn- 
ing, being about 21% leagues distant from this port, we were taken and 
brought in by the French corvette privateer, Josephine, Captain Joseph 
Bonaventure, papers, log book, and so forth taken on shore and I, myself, 
went through an examination.... 

‘Alicante, Feb. 4. This day the mate and all the crew were taken ashore 
and examined, after which a boat came alongside and took one keg of 
butter and some fish away. Schooner Mohawk came into port, 40 days 
from Boston. I gave Messrs Stenkor and Rosebt a power of attorney to act 
for the brig and delivered my Gibraltar protest to them. . . . Feb. 5. 
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This day 15 or 20 men from the privateer came on board with muskets 
and cutlasses, unbent most of the sails, lowered down yards and masts, 
unhung the rudder and took two kegs of butter and two canisters of 
tea away... . Feb. 6. 1am diverting my mind from anxious cares. Have 
been reading the novel called, The Trials of the Human Heart.’ Do not like 
it. Too inconsistent, I think. And now I am thinking of my dear ones. .. . 
Feb. 10. Boat came alongside and took some fish and butter away. Some- 
body is discharging the cargo, taking it on shore, but not by my orders. So 
ends this journal for the present, but I hope to begin it again by and 
Wises 

The master refers to the source of these data as his journal; it is pam- 
phlet in form, roughly ruled columns for the usual entries of the log book. 
It carries the wind direction, courses steered, distances run, sails set and 
furled, the latitude (by dead reckoning and observation), an apparent 
code of letters to represent the longitude, and remarks. So for all intents 
it is a private log book. He evidently kept an official log book which was 
turned over to his captors. 

‘So, after 40 days of quarantine, I was ordered on shore with my duds, 
which was the 12th of March, and there remained until the 12th of June, 
when my vessel was given up to me again. I come on board and so begin 
my journal now to get luck again... . June 14. All day waiting on lawyers 
and notaries to get my sails and provisions off. I took dinner with Mr 
Rogers and diverted myself at some billiards. I bought some necessary 
things for the vessel and at sunset was on board.... June 15. Employed on 
board fitting the brig for sea. ... June 16. The same as above without any 
good from the shore. On board tarred the rigging. War, war, nothing but 
wars and murders... . June 17. This day so fortunate as to get our sails 
on board, which were all in good order. The wind is easterly so delays 
our loading salt. ... June 18. Tried all day to get our beef out of the cus- 
tom-house, but no. On board employed in repairing sails. ‘Two Algerine 
cruisers came into port; and one Spanish Xebeck. . . . June 19. Serious 
meditations, being not very well in health and spirits. ... June 20. This 
day so fortunate as to get our provisions on board from the custom-house 
by dividing a keg of butter with the officers. ‘(The two Algerine cruisers 
went out of port. ... June 21. Employed this day in what I thought best. 
Took on board some salt, being 17 modiner. ... June 22. More salt. It is 
said the King of England is dead [This must have been an erroneous re- 
port] June 24. Discharged our ballast. Filled some water casks. Brig Alice 


8 A four volume novel by ‘Mrs. Rowson, of the New Theatre, Philadelphia, author of Charlotte, 
Filie de Chambre, Inquisitor, &c. &c.,’ printed for the author at Philadelphia in 1795. 
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of Beverly came into port... . June 25. Bent some sails and took in 20 
pipes of brandy. .. . Sunday, June 26. Spent this day as we ought. Dined 
with some American ladies. ... June 27. Employed with speed all this day 
to get clear for sea. ‘Took in 34 pipes of brandy, some licorice root and al- 
monds, wine and so forth, and at night disappointed of clearing by the 
consul... . June 28. This day got all ready for sea. In the afternoon pas- 
sengers came on board, Mr Bushell and wife and Mr Christian and family, 
and at 11 p.m. got under way with a small breeze from the land. May we 
be favored with a safe passage. ... June 29. Wind easterly. Bueno! ... 
‘July 1. The ladies not so sick as they were yesterday. So far, so good... . 
July 3. Strong winds. Standing off and on the Spanish shore under reefed 
topsails. Ladies more sick than yesterday. ... July 4. All these 24 hours 
standing off and on, off Cape de Gatt. So ends Independence Day, and no 
fun for me... . July 5. Ladies on deck and very well. . . . July 6. Sailing 
along the coast towards Malaga. .. . July 7. At noon two privateers in 
sight 2 miles off... . July 8. Caught a large turtle. Killed a sheep. ... July 
10. Fresh breeze from the eastward helps us into Gibraltar at 10 a.m.... 
‘July 11. Got underway and ran out of the bay. ... July 12. Passed Cape 
Spartel and saw a frigate and a privateer. .. . July 15. May these gentle 
winds continue to blow us towards all that we hold dear... . July 17. 
May these good winds continue with us. ... July 18. Painted the capstan. 
..» July 19. Saw a dolphin and lost him... . July 20. Painting and scrap- 
ing... . July 23. Brisk winds. 20 sails set and all drawing and lugging us 
towards home. .. . July 25. Grand winds and good weather for painting. 
... Thankful for favors received. . .. July 26. Flogged the cook for inso- 
lence. . .. July 30. A schooner and a brig near us. Did not speak. So we 
come along towards our beauties. ... July 31. Great plenty of fresh water 
fell on deck. Soaked our corns. This being the Lord’s day, we employed 
ourselves accordingly. ... Aug. 2. Head winds. ... Aug. 3. Low in spirits. 
... Aug. 4.O dear me! ... Aug. 5.1AMsIcK.... Aug. 6. Caught eight good 
fish named dolphin. ... Aug. 7. All these 24 hours employed in reading, 
The Trials of the Human Heart... . Aug.10. Strong winds and hard squalls, 
one of which split our mainsail. And so we come along home... . Aug. 13. 
Fine weather and I find myself much better than for several days gone, for 
which I am thankful. ... Aug. 14. Brave winds. Great days work for us. 
Seven knots! Bravo for the Mercury. ... Aug. 16. COMING. ... Aug. 18. 
Found bottom in 115 fathoms, fine gravel at 4 p.m., and at midnight 65, 
fathoms, fine sand. .. . Aug. 20. Saw Cape Cod bearing SW., distant 8 
leagues... . . Aug. 21. Took pilot and at 4 this morning came-to in this 
place. Quarantine, Boston Harbor. Whole distance 3554 miles, 40 days.’ 
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The master of the Mercury continued his seafaring career for some 
seventeen years longer, although it was obviously a great trial to be away 
from his family. Notwithstanding he sailed in the dangerous days of pri- 
vateers and pirates he lacked the courage to bid his wife and children 
good-by. There would bea cry from one of the little girls running through 
the house, ‘Father’s chest’s gone.’ ‘This intelligence revealed that the mas- 
ter had left surreptitiously at dawn and the brig was already underway. 

When about fifty years of age, he retired to his home in Duxbury, Mas- 
sachusetts, where for twenty years he lived out his life contentedly, work- 
ing the garden, raising chickens, milking the cow (Fanny Kemble), shoot- 
ing crows, reading extensively (his library contained books of greater 
depth than The Trials of the Human Heart), entertaining his friends and 
thinking back on a stirring useful life. 
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Reminiscences of 
The Last Voyage of the Bark Wanderer 


BY ALEXANDER CROSBY BROWN 


I. 


URING one of the last summers that I spent as a boy on Pasque 

Island, the region lying to the westward of Cape Cod was visited 

by the back-lash of a small but violent hurricane. Compared to 
the now better remembered storm of September 1938 which left New 
England with a toll of six hundred dead and three hundred million dol- 
lars in property damage, this twister of 26 August 1924 might be con- 
sidered a gentle zephyr. But on a limited scale its effects were nonetheless 
tragic, marking as it did the death of the last active member of New Bed- 
ford’s once mighty fleet of square-rigged whaling vessels. 

Following a custom of three generations’ standing, my family an- 
nually transported itself to Pasque Island, Massachusetts, for the sum- 
mer months.* Pasque, it will be recalled, is one of the links in the chain 
of the Elizabeth Islands that lie southwest of Cape Cod and a striped bass 
fishing club in which my grandfather was a member had been located 
there since 1866. As the fishing petered out, so did the club itself until it 
‘disintegrated’ into virtually a Brown family preserve. During the years 
of World War I, the club barely endured in a state of suspended anima- 
tion. But, happily for us, my father as the last member took over the place 
in 1920 and after the war our annual visits were resumed even though it 
meant rattling around in old summer buildings considerably less than 
half full. New Bedford, fourteen miles away, had always been the jump- 
ing off place for Pasque and my earliest recollections included the little 
steam harbor tugs chartered for the final stage of our voyage out to the 
island. The tugs departed with the club, but the sturdy twin-screw fifty- 
foot power yacht Bob came to afford the regular means of communication 
between Pasque Island and the main. 

Like previous summers, the summer of 1924 passed all too rapidly 


1 Recounted in ‘Enchanted Voyage,’ THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE, VII (1947), 213-223. 
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with swimming, sailing, tennis, picnics, fishing and other pleasant is- 
land diversions. Then there were trips to Woods Hole and Martha’s Vine- 
yard in the yacht Bob and, of course, to New Bedford for mail, supplies, 
ice cream sodas, the movies, Lincoln Park roller coasters, and other ‘so- 
phisticated’ urban activities dear to adolescents’ hearts. But every visit to 
New Bedford that summer included a critical examination of the forty- 
six year old bark Wanderer, then outfitting at City Pier No. 3, for an ex- 
tended whaling voyage, and a climb in her rigging too if the watchman’s 
attention was diverted. 

New Bedford, city of cotton mills, had turned its back on the sea and 
had long since ceased to be a whaling port except in memory and in the 
dimmed vision of a few old timers recalling the greatness of the Yankee 
whaler whose try-works once smudged the horizons of all the oceans. In 
1924 only two of the old barks survived, Charles W. Morgan (now happily 
enshrined by the Marine Historical Association at Mystic, Connecticut) 
and Wanderer. And early the same summer, on go June, the Morgan had 
barely escaped destruction when the Nantucket steamer Sankaty caught 
fire and drifted across the Acushnet River, a mass of flames, and crashed 
into her. Charred, smoke-grimed and forlorn, the Morgan lay along a 
rotting wharf in Fairhaven. 

But despite the prospect of slim profits, Wanderer’s owners decided to 
give her a final fling in pursuit of Leviathan and as she gradually emerged 
in new paint, gleaming copper and freshly tarred rigging, the old bark 
presented a striking contrast to her shabby mate across the harbor. Al- 
though Wanderer had been laid up for the past two years, her previous 
duty being a brief charter for ‘make-believe’ whaling in the moving pic- 
ture “Down to the Sea in Ships,’ her record was an enviable one and 
augured well for a successful voyage if assisted by a reasonable share of 
‘Greasy Luck.’ 

The career of the old vessel had begun back in 1878 and she was 
launched at Mattapoisett, farther up Buzzard’s Bay, in mid-April of that 
year, sailing from New Bedford on her first whaling voyage on 4 June. 
The New Bedford Whalemen’s Shipping List of 23 April 1878 noted this 
addition to the fleet as follows:* 


The new Bark Wanderer, of 303 tons burthen, was successfully launched from the 
shipyard of J. H. Holmes & Son, at Mattapoisett on the 16th inst. She is owned by 
Messrs. Gifford and Cummings of this City and will be fitted for a whaling voyage 
to the North and South Atlantic Oceans, to be commanded by Capt. Andrew R. 


2 Quoted in William H. Tripp, Souvenir Booklet of the Whaleship Charles W. Morgan and 
Bark Wanderer (New Bedford: Reynolds Printing). 
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Heyer, late of Bark George & Susan. She is a First Class vessel of beautiful model, and 
for completeness in every respect reflects credit upon the skill of her builders and 
the liberality of her owners. 


As completed, the stoutly-built Wanderer measured 303.28 gross tons, 
288.13 net and was 116.2 feet in length by 27.6 feet breadth and 15.8 feet 
deep. A gilded eagle figurehead adorned her bow. Her first four-year voy- 
age was a successful one and she returned on 23 May 1882 with 2,600 
barrels of oil to her credit. Her second voyage began on 29 August of the 
same year and took her to the North Pacific. For almost two decades there- 
after she made San Francisco home port. In all, she sailed over a dozen 
voyages to the Arctic and on one of them she was forced to spend the severe 
winter of 1897 frozen in off Herschel Island. ‘The fall came on early and 
with unexpected suddenness that year and pack ice cut her off from the 
open sea to the south. 

Finally, after surviving this chilly experience and a brief tour in mer- 
chant service, freighting to Nome for the Klondike miners, Wanderer was 
reacquired by New Bedford owners. She cleared San Francisco on a 
whaling voyage that brought her back home around Cape Horn, arriv- 
ing at New Bedford on 4 September 1904 after an absence of twenty-two 
years. Thereafter, New Bedford was her home port for many more voy- 
ages. Next to her loss, perhaps the most dramatic incident of her career 
occurred in August 1912 when whaling six hundred miles off Barbadoes 
under Captain Lester A. Mosher. Here she was attacked by an infuriated 
whale after he had already stove two boats and killed one of the crew. 
Captain Mosher wrote in his log that he thought the whale was going to 
sink the bark and that he ‘tried to bite a piece out of her.’ But they caught 
him next day and, with just deserts, he rendered an even hundred barrels.’ 

Ona later voyage of four years’ duration, concluded in 1917, Wanderer 
brought back the staggering total of 6,200 barrels of whale oil. Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Tripp, curator of the Old Dartmouth Historical Society, who 
has sent me the above transcript of Wanderer’s career, believes that this 
cargo was perhaps the largest in number of barrels of oil in the history of 
New England whaling. Captain Antone T. Edwards had commanded her 
on this lucky cruise and it was he, a heavy owner in the bark, who de- 
cided to take her out again on her twenty-third voyage in 1924. With 
prophetic irony, it was announced that this was to be her last one. 

Following time-honored custom, Divine Service was conducted on 
board Wanderer on the afternoon of Sunday, 24 August, the Reverend 
Charles S. Thurber, Chaplain of the Seamen’s Bethel, officiating. ‘The 


3 Ibid. 
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stirring notes of ‘Eternal Father’ and other hymns drifted across the still 
harbor. ‘That evening, after the many visitors and well-wishers had de- 
parted, Captain Edwards and his men stowed their sea chests and all was 
made snug against the planned early departure the next day. 

Monday morning at 9:10 sharp, Wanderer received the towline from 
J. T. Sherman and, with Stars and Stripes bravely flying from her mizzen 
gaff, lines were cast off and the old bark headed down the harbor for her 
unsuspected rendezvous with doom. At the last moment the ship’s cat 
could not be found so they had to sail without her. 

Meanwhile, across Buzzard’s Bay, all of us on Pasque Island were look- 
ing forward to the unusual thrill of watching a whaler put to sea. Right 
after breakfast we climbed on board Bob and headed north out of Robin- 
son’s Hole and laid a course toward New Bedford. The morning was hazy, 
but we soon spotted Wanderer’s tall spars and veered off a point or so to 
the westward to converge on her off Dumpling Rocks. 

Anda grand sight she made. We immediately recognized an old friend, 
the former Pasque Island tug J. T. Sherman, on the business end of the 
long towline. Wanderer herself with Quaker-like dignity demurely footed 
along behind curtseying slowly to the long Atlantic swells sweeping in 
before a gentle sou’wester. Unfurled, her main course hung loosely in 
brails ready to sheet home as soon as the Sherman should set her free. 

We cruised around taking pictures and then, after saluting the bark 
with three long blasts, headed on to New Bedford. On the way we passed 
the g2-foot whaling schooner Margareti,* a veteran of thirty-five years, 
captained by Joseph F. Edwards, brother of Wanderer’s skipper. Mar- 
garett, at anchor off Butler’s Flats, had only returned the day before from 
a year’s whaling voyage bringing back three hundred barrels of oil and 
was then awaiting customs clearance. It seemed appropriate that New 
Bedford should be receiving home one of her whalers on the very day 
that she relinquished another to Neptune’s care. 

Margarett, tired and dirty, lay low in the water and we found out later 
when we got ashore in New Bedford that although she was leaking badly, 
she had been expressly anchored well out of the harbor owing to the fact 
that sixteen men out of her crew of nineteen were Portuguese aliens from 
the Cape Verde Islands. Should any of them contrive to jump ship (and 
the shore must have looked very inviting) it would have cost Captain 
Joseph Edwards the little matter of a thousand dollars each, so he was 
taking no chances. 


4 Wood hull, two-masted schooner originally of New London. 138 gross, 197 net, 92.2’ xX 22.7’ x 
8.8’ Built Essex, Massachusetts, 1889. Abandoned and scrapped at Brava, Cape Verde Islands, 1926. 
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Bark Wanderer in Port, New Bedtord, September 1920 


Oil painting by Clifford W. Ashley in The Mariners’ Museum 
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Photograph taken from the acht Bob by Jame s Crosby Brown 
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Schooner Margaret at anchor, August 1924 
Photograph by William H. Tripp 
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hurricane of 26 August 1924 


Photograph by Alexander Crosby Brown 
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We also discovered that despite the fanfare attending her departure, 
Captain Antone Edwards planned to postpone taking Wanderer to sea that 
day in order to make arrangements to ship Margarett’s aliens back home 
in her. In the latter days of the industry, as whaling voyages came to hold 
less and less invitation for American youth, it became the customary pro- 
cedure of New Bedford whalers to make the first leg of their voyages to the 
Cape Verde Islands and there to ship a full crew of experienced Brava 
whalemen. In former days many of these Portuguese Negro sailors came 
back with the whale ships to New Bedford and, immigration restrictions 
then being lenient, remained and later sent for their families. In the 
heyday of the service, demand was sufficient to maintain four or five old 
sailing vessels as Brava passenger packets and many well-known vessels 
such as the jute clipper Coriolanus and the 1885 cup defender yacht Puri- 
tan spent their last days in the trade. Despite some three thousand miles 
of open Atlantic, there existed close bonds between the old New Eng- 
land seaport city and the green islands off the African coast. 

Another reason for postponing Wanderer’s departure was the fact that, 
apart from First Mate Joseph A. Gomes and six other experienced Brava 
whalemen, Wanderer’s slim crew of only fifteen included eight passengers 
who were not sailors at all, but who were merely working their passage 
out to the Cape Verdes. Several of these men were over seventy years old 
and Captain Antone Edwards, himself no youngster,’ welcomed the op- 
portunity of manning his ship with experienced hands from his brother's 
whaler. In addition to having only a partial crew on board Wanderer, the 
existing wind was light and dead ahead and Captain Edwards figured that 
it would be almost impossible for him to work the bark out to the open 
sea anyway. 

Accordingly, but a short time after we had seen Wanderer bravely set- 
ting forth off Dumpling Rocks, she was brought to anchor about a mile 
and a half southeast of Mishaum Point. Captain Edwards, together with 
the few old friends who had made the voyage out with him, returned to 
New Bedford in the tug and Wanderer was left in Mate Gomes’ charge.*® 


II. 


In the meantime, Bob had brought us back to Pasque Island and later 
that afternoon I walked over to the cliffs on the north shore and could 
just pick out the old bark before a rain squall struck and sent me racing 

5 Captain Edwards’ first coramand was the bark Greyhound in 1909. He was master of Wanderer 


in 1913, 1917-1919, 1922, and 1924. Federal Writers Project, Whaling Masters (New Bedford: Old 
Dartmouth Historical Society, 1938), p. 118. 


6 The sailing of Wanderer reported in New Bedford Times, 25 August 1924, and in secondary 
sources. 
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home. Although Pasque is a fairly remote spot, it did enjoy a sort of Rube 
Goldberg telephone contact with the mainland. A submarine cable 
crossed Buzzard’s Bay to connect with the Life Saving Station at Cutty- 
hunk and from there wires ran the length of the Elizabeth Islands chain 
back to Woods Hole. The poles blew down almost every winter and it al- 
ways took considerable cranking and infinite patience to raise the various 
parties on the line. Connections were never good, but occasionally un- 
garbled messages did come through. When I got back to the Club House 
where we lived on the east end of the island, premature darkness was fall- 
ing and I was told that word had just come through from Cuttyhunk that 
a northeast storm was expected. We generally had three or four such 
blows during the summer but customarily they petered out by the end of 
the day so nothing exceptional was anticipated. Robinson’s Hole affords 
little shelter in northerly winds, so as a routine precaution Bob was taken 
from her usual mooring on the west side of the channel and secured to 
a heavier one over on the Naushon side where the land would partially 
break the force of a nor’easter. 

Rain poured down that night and there was considerable thunder and 
lightning. Although at least half a mile away, we could hear the mount- 
ing surf thundering in on Cobbley Beach off to the south. Only naturally 
we wondered anxiously how Wanderer would fare in her exposed situa- 
tion in the middle of Buzzard’s Bay. 

During the night as the barometer tumbled, the wind shifted around 
to the northeast and began to blow hard. A bilious dawn ushered in what 
I still consider as one of the most exciting days of my life. I have since 
been privileged to survive quite a number of other cyclonic storms, both 
afloat and ashore, and one of them was what our British cousins might 
have called ‘a near thing.’* But the details of this, the first hurricane I 
had encountered are still clearly etched in my mind. Apparently the ele- 
ments had gone mad. ‘Things presumably fixed and immobile defied all 
natural orders and bowed to the command of a new master, the wind. 
For example, objects which I was accustomed to see in a vertical position 
were now standing out horizontally in contemptuous defiance of gravity. 

One of my first activities that morning was to climb up inside the cu- 
pola surmounting the roof of the West Building. An awe-inspiring pano- 
rama stretched out before me. Pasque’s only trees, a cluster of pines 
huddled together on a knoll like frightened sheep, swayed and bent be- 
fore the blast. Even the roof itself undulated and occasionally some shut- 
ter or a chimney brick or two merely packed up and disappeared down to 


7In the schooner yacht Chance, 13 September 1930. A. C. Brown, Horizon’s Rim (New York: 
Dodd Mead, 1935), Chapter X. 
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leeward. All around the tortured grass twisted and rippled and it seemed 
as though the earth itself had become animated. Off to the south, I could 
see giant breakers towering over Cobbley Beach and then breaking clean 
across it. This fifteen-foot high barrier beach connected the main body of 
Pasque Island with a smaller piece of high ground which otherwise would 
have formed a satellite island. An inlet spanned by a bridge made in from 
Robinson's Hole and opened on a tidal creek which meandered for a 
mile or more through salt marshes to end in a salt pond on the north side 
of the cobble strewn beach. Combined with an exceptionally swollen 
tide, the ocean waves filled up the pond and flooded the low lands bor- 
dering the creek. All around me the noise of the wind was deafening and 
since the cupola itself might well have been the next thing to go, I did 
not prolong my visit to this lofty perch. 

After breakfast we buttoned up in oilskins and walked, or rather ran 
down wind to the cliffs on the south shore to watch the ocean rollers come 
crashing in. Head into the wind they came and as each rose for the final 
surge against the rocky, boulder strewn shore, its top would be bodily 
stripped off and flung seaward in a smother of foam. Under the bank we 
were sheltered from the wind and we made a dangerous game of running 
out on the iron supported fishing stands with receding waves. Once out 
on the end we could look back at the billows passing under us and dash- 
ing themselves on the shore from the comparative security of a slippery 
two-foot plank. Coming back also called for nice timing, but the game 
had to be called off when the inboard end of the fishing stand was sud- 
denly lifted free by a particularly large wave. Succeeding waves used this 
plank as a shear and soon twisted the outboard end off its iron stanchions 
and dashed it in splinters into the sea. 

Returning against the wind, now blowing a good sixty to seventy miles 
an hour, was a difficult and exhausting task. Oilskins were sieves as the 
frequent hurricane rain squalls swept the island merging with the sting- 
ing salt spray that was bodily carried overland. ‘To make any progress we 
had to lean over into the wind beyond normal balance and when it sud- 
denly let up for a moment without warning, we fell flat on our faces. 
When we finally got back to the Club House we could see that in the 
meantime the wind had swung into the north and Robinson’s Hole, com- 
pletely open from that quarter, was churning like a maelstrom with wind 
and tide driving in opposite directions. 

In our absence, the family had attempted to start a fire in the sitting 
room and wet clothes were hopefully draped on chairs before it to dry. 
But the chimney refused to draw and smoke soon drove us out splutter- 
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ing. Countless roof leaks had started, but happily they did not present as 
great a problem as might be anticipated. Although ‘inside plumbing’ 
had come to the island many years before, virtually every closet in build- 
ings designed for the accommodation of more than two dozen families 
could still yield a substantial supply of basins, slop jars and potties in both 
ironstone or willow. Under Father’s direction these useful containers 
were strategically placed all over the buildings, but navigation was then 
rendered precarious. 

As might have been expected, lunch was a cold, unsatisfactory repast 
and not much enlivened by the thought that the old summer buildings 
might suddenly decide to cave in. I believe it was about this time that we 
discovered Bob was beginning to drag. Pitching violently to the steep chop 
in Robinson’s Hole, her awning would fill with wind as her bow came up 
and she would see-saw back with a levering action on the mooring and 
each time contrive to drag it a few feet farther south. At first her progress 
was slow and deliberate, but she was gathering momentum as she passed 
the dock and finally she raced out of the Hole narrowly missing the rocky 
point of Naushon where the channel is at its narrowest. An attempt to 
row out to her then would have been suicidal. Incredibly no lines had 
parted, she merely picked up mooring, chain, dolphin and all and dragged 
them out half a mile into Vineyard Sound before the effect of the wind 
had sufficiently slacked for the mooring to take a new hold. 

While this was going on, a small motorboat which it pains me to report 
was named Guzza, elected to follow Bob’s example. But her mooring was 
on the west side of the Hole and an eddy set her in to the shore just be- 
yond the dock and considerately deposited her on the one small strip of 
sand that interrupted that rocky shore. We raced out in the water to grab 
her and with tackles and rollers were enabled to drag her up beyond 
harm’s way, but a bent propeller temporarily placed her hors de combat 
when needed later on. 

The noisy day wore on, but finally at about four in the afternoon the 
sky began to clear, the wind lessened and came around northwest and 
the tide turned south in the Hole leveling its tide rips. ‘The barometer 
having touched bottom at 28:92 inches started to climb back. Dick Nor- 
ton, the island caretaker, with another companion now braved the chop 
in the Sound and completed the extremely hazardous task of rowing out 
to Bod in a large flat-bottomed skiff, recapturing her and then heading on 
to a safe anchorage in Hadley Harbor at the other end of Naushon. The 
lighthouse keeper at ‘Tarpaulin Cove telephoned the welcome news that 
he had seen Bod pass and that all was well. 
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‘Those remaining on the island then took stock of damages sustained. 
Actually we had fared extremely well: no people injured, no boats lost, 
the dock still sound although the float had carried away, some bricks and 
shutters shy, and considerable nuisance damage from leaks in the roof and 
windows. But a dry day would go a long way to make matters right. Later 
though, the word came through that the poor old Wanderer was doomed. 


III. 


As the tug J. T. Sherman bearing Captain Edwards and his friends 
headed back to New Bedford on Monday afternoon, First Mate Joseph 
A. Gomes and Wanderer’s company sat down to wait. ‘The bark was swing- 
ing quietly to her best bower with sufficient scope of chain and the breeze 
softly sang in the rigging. Later, the anchor watch was set and kerosene 
riding lights hung in the rigging when squalls and early darkness set in. 
But as the wind hardened during the night Wanderer began to strain on 
her anchor and her easy motion of the previous afternoon was supplanted 
by a series of sickening jerks on the bitts. With first light Mr. Gomes anx- 
iously strained his eyes for the reassuring sight of the tug returning 
with his captain and additional hands to work the ship. Undoubtedly he 
inwardly cursed the delay, without which even then Wanderer could have 
been well away from the land with plenty of sea room around her. 

‘The tug did not come until too late. Gomes did not know that even 
then Captain Edwards was pleading with the New Bedford ‘rowboat 
Company to take him out to Wanderer and try to tow her back to port. But 
the towboat’s dock was up river above the Fairhaven Bridge and with the 
gale then blowing the bridge tender dared not open the draw to let her 
out. 

Wanderer was now angrily tugging at her chain as spray shot across the 
deck and the mounting wind screeched through the rigging. Then slow- 
ly she began to drag. Immediately Gomes got out a second anchor but 
before it took hold, the chain to the first anchor parted and again the 
other anchor began to drag. Faster now, the bark drifted south across 
Buzzard’s Bay. Dead to leeward, the menacing razor back of Sow and 
Pigs Reef waited to claim the vessel. During a momentary lull in the 
storm they could see its diabolical rooting as waves broke across in a 
welter of foam. Mate Gomes thought he could perhaps weather the Sow 
if he could get way on the vessel and shape a course to the westward. Con- 
firming this from the chart, he ordered the staysails set and went to the 
wheel. But as he grasped it, the rudder head snapped clean off. No time 
to rig a jury rudder now. One by one the staysails blew away and the 
doomed vessel wallowed helplessly. 
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‘Leave her, Johnny. Leave her!’ 

Eight men hastily embarked in one of the whaleboats and the remain- 
ing seven including Mr. Gomes took to another. Some of the inexperi- 
enced men began to wail and pray, but Gomes admonished them in good 
strong language to cut out the praying and row. And he set such a good 
example that he later broke off his steering oar and had to grab another. 
Three men who had never rowed before were set to bailing. Meanwhile, 
anxiously peering through the flying scud, Captain Charles I. Williams’ 
lifesavers on Cuttyhunk waited for Wanderer and her crew. 

At about four o'clock, only a short time after she had been abandoned, 
Wanderer struck on Middle Ground Shoal, a ledge lying between Sow and 
Pigs Reef about a mile and a quarter from the west end of Cuttyhunk. 
By this time the wind had hauled to the northwest and with the northerly 
set of the tide, the old bark heaved and bumped her way along the bot- 
tom until finally she fetched up hard and fast in front of the lighthouse. 
As the ship crashed ashore at last, the lifesaving men fired two lines 
through her rigging with their Lyle gun and prepared to rig a breeches 
buoy, but no one was left on board to receive the lines. 

After a hard pull of two and a half hours, Mate Gomes’ whaleboat came 
up to the west end of Cuttyhunk and was able to round the lighthouse to 
the comparative lee of Wash Pond Bend on the island’s bay side. But to 
find a really smooth spot to land anywhere on Cuttyhunk’s surf-drenched 
shore was futile and as the boat came in it was caught by a wave, flung 
broadside and then capsized. ‘The lifesaving crew was ready though, and 
rushed in up to their necks and dragged Wanderer’s exhausted men ashore. 

Meanwhile watchers from the lighthouse tower could see that the 
other whaleboat was heading westward out to sea. Caught in the terrific 
tide rips off Sow and Pigs where the currents of Buzzard’s Bay and Vine- 
yard Sound met in mortal combat, it seemed impossible that the boat 
could live. When heroism is called for Cuttyhunkers have, from time 
immemorial, risen to the occasion. A powerboat manned by Louis J. 
Raymos and the brothers Thomas and Howard Cornell started out to 
rescue the eight men, but soon after, watchers reported that they had 
seen the whaleboat’s stern rise high in the air and then it was completely 
lost to view. Assuming that it had unquestionably capsized, the power 
boat was signaled to come back before it should meet a similar fate.* 

Miraculously the whaleboat managed to get clear of the fatal chop and 
came up to the bell buoy marking the west end of Sow and Pigs Reef. In 


8 A good account of the loss of Wanderer up to this point is in New Bedford Morning Mercury, 
26 August 1924, and numerous other sources. 
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the process a hole was stove in the boat, but immediately plugged with 
clothes which kept the water down. After resting at the bell buoy for 
three-quarters of an hour, the weary men set out again. By a miracle they 
contrived to reach Vineyard Sound Lightship just before dark and were 
hauled on board to safety. 

About an hour after Wanderer had first struck, the wind abated suffi- 
ciently for the draw tender to risk opening the Fairhaven Bridge. J. T. 
Sherman, under a full head of steam, had been anxiously waiting for this 
moment since half-past three that afternoon. Released at last, the Sherman 
had a rough trip down the bay and arrived within a mile of the stranded 
bark at about six thirty. But there were then no signs of life aboard and 
as the tug dared not approach closer and could do nothing more, there 
was no choice but to turn around and head back to port. 

Before dawn on Wednesday morning, 27 August, Captain Edwards 
crossed to Cuttyhunk in the catboat Lincoln and walked around to the 
west end of the island where the wreck lay. It was one of those flawless 
mornings, the sky brilliantly clear and with a promise of fall in the clean 
swept air. Wanderer, stern to shore and only about a hundred feet off, had 
wedged herself inexorably between the rocks below the lighthouse which 
was to have guided her to sea. Her back was broken. It was obvious, of 
course, that this was her last resting place. Already her bow had begun to 
cave in and pieces of flotsam lined the shore, her rudder being discovered 
a quarter of a mile away. Mr. Gomes greeted his skipper with tears in his 
eyes, ‘Capt’n, I couldn’t save the ship if I went to hell!’ ® 

We came down from Pasque the following day and watched the crew 
salvaging what they could from Wanderer. Pathetic piles of gear and stores 
were lined up near the dunes by the shore. We came away with a few 
souvenirs and with lumps in our throats. 


IV. 


A few loose ends might be tucked in here before leaving Wanderer. 
Since the material salvaged from her consisted essentially of boats and 
whaling gear and New Bedford only sent one more whaler to sea (the 
schooner John R. Manta to the Hatteras Grounds in the summer of 
1925),*° the loss might be considered well nigh complete for no insurance 
covered it. Records of the Customs House indicate that the following 
New Bedford individuals and firms were share holders in Wanderer at 
the time of her loss: 

® Reported by Mr. W. H. Tripp who was an eye-witness. 

10 This voyage recounted in W. H. Tripp, There Goes Flukes (New Bedford: Reynolds, 1938). 


11 Federal Writers Project, Ship Registers of New Bedford, Mass.(W. P. A., National Archives 
sponsor, New Bedford, 1940), III, 174. 
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Antone T. Edwards —7/32 
William A. Robinson & Co., Inc. —5/32 
A. Frank Clark —3/32 
John T. Edwards —2/32 
Peter H. Jenness —2/32 
Timothy J. Moriarty —2/32 
Briggs & Beckman —2/32 
Sabina Gomes —2/32 
John A. Cook (Provincetown) —2/32 
James F. Avery —1/32 
John V. Spare —1/32 
Irving L. Wordell —1/32 
Edward L. Wilde —1/32 
Charles Mello —1/32 


The following twelve men out of the fifteen who were on board for 
Wanderer’s last voyage had signed the ship’s articles in New Bedford on 
21 August 1924.” 


First Mate — Joseph A. Gomes 
Second Mate — Benjamin Freitas 
‘Third Mate — Joseph Conceicao 
Boatsteerer — Manuel Brito 
Steward — Manuel Ramos 
Cook — Jose Guimares 
Carpenter — Emanuel M. Quiniard 
Seaman — Pedro Cruz 
Seaman — Jose Gomes 
Seaman — Antonio Santos 
Seaman — Miguel Fonseca 
Seaman — Joao Montero 


I recall that at the time considerable speculation was voiced over the 
necessity for Wanderer’s loss and the seamanship of the Brava crew came 
in for criticism. A smart-aleck New York reporter went so far as to state 
in a story packed with inaccuracies that the wreck was ‘a plain case of 
ship suicide. ‘The Wanderer plunged to her death, the victim of a broken 
heart!’ ** 


12 As reported in New Bedford Times, 28 August 1924. Original ‘Whaleman’s Shipping Papers,’ 
now in the National Archives. 
13 Quoted ibid., 2g August 1924. 
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Bark Wanderer at Cuttyhank, 27 August 1924 
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It is safe to say, however, that the mate’s handling of the vessel was 
above reproach. Hurricane warning systems with progressive radio re- 
ports from searching planes were then unknown and so it was natural for 
Captain Edwards, suspecting nothing, to go ashore about the ship’s busi- 
ness. Obviously had there been any means of his informing the mate that 
the tug could not come out, Gomes would have been enabled to make 
sail and clear Sow and Pigs before the storm became too violent. And, 
hove-to in the open ocean, undoubtedly the rugged Wanderer could have 
weathered the hurricane. But until the ship herself took matters into her 
own hands, the mate could only wait and hope for relief. When he did 
decide to make sail, the storm was at its height and we have seen that at 
this crucial moment the rudder failed. 

Even then, I recall being told, it might have been possible to steer the 
ship the few degrees to the westward needed to clear the reefs by means 
of a long hawser towed astern. Hind sight is easy, of course. But land and 
help were then not far away and it seems natural and justifiable, in the 
face of what seemed certain disaster had he remained on board, that 
whaleman Gomes, accustomed to handling whaleboats, should have 
elected to abandon Wanderer to her fate and cast his lot with a specimen of 
the most seaworthy craft of its size in the world. 

Although the hurricane of 26 August 1924 did considerable damage 
to Cape Cod, the outlying islands, and New Bedford, where numerous 
boats including the whaler Margarett and the Cape Verde packet schooner 
Matthew S. Greer dragged their anchors in 80-mile an hour winds, ap- 
parently the full fury of the storm was spent at sea. ‘The White Star Line 
steamship Arabic reported encountering 100-mile winds and 8o-foot 
waves off the Grand Banks and she arrived at New York on 28 August 
with seventy-five injured passengers, lifeboats smashed and other dam- 
age. New Bedford papers, though, reported it as the worst storm there 
since the gale of 1869." 

Many people, motivated by both sentiment and curiosity, made the 
twenty- mile tr Ip out to Cuttyhunk to view Wanderer. Among them were 
William H. Tripp, writer and curator of New Bedford’s wonderful whal- 
ing museum; Albert Cook Church, whose splendid photographs have re- 
corded for all time the last years of New Bedford whalers; and the late 
Clifford W. Ashley, famous marine painter and historian.** Relentlessly 

14 Ibid., 27 August 1924. 
15 Photographs of Wanderer are reproduced in A. C. Church, Whale-Ships and Whaling (New 
York: Norton, 1938), Nos. 66, 86, 91, 165-171. Numerous paintings of Wanderer are reproduced in 


C. W. Ashley, The Yankee Whaler (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1926). Paintings of the wreck are 
on pp. 118, 215. 
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pounded by the seas, Wanderer lasted only another month and after the 
storm of 30 September 1924 she was no more than kindling. 

By a strange coincidence, whenever I think back to the old ship I am 
engulfed by a distinct feeling of personal loss. Her wreck coincided with 
my last summer before entering college and perhaps, by a process of as- 
sociation, my grief over the passing of the fine old tradition of New Bed- 
ford whaling is stimulated by the obvious realization that those retro- 
spectively carefree days at Pasque Island, so casually accepted at the time 
and so quickly over, have also inevitably passed. 
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Blockade Running as a Business 


in South Carolina 
During the War between the States, 1861-1865 


BY MARCUS W. PRICE 


HE economy of the new-born Confederacy was predominantly 

agricultural. It had neither the arms and munitions required to 

wage a protracted war nor the skilled artisans, machinery, and raw 
materials necessary to produce them. If these essentials, as well as the 
numerous items needed by the civilian populace, were to be had they 
must be imported. ‘To prevent these importations and thereby insure 
victory for the United States in the impending war at a minimum cost in 
blood and money, President Lincoln proclaimed a blockade of the Con- 
federate ports.’ 

An inevitable result of these proclamations was blockade running by 
private persons, the Confederate government, and certain of the Southern 
states. At first the private business ventures were undertaken by mer- 
chants and other individuals or firms, by persons associated together as 
copartners, or by groups who formed unincorporated stock companies 
and designated two or more of the members of their associations to man- 
age the affairs of their companies as agents and trustees for the stock- 
holders. Later, when the volume of exports and imports increased and 
very considerable sums of money were required to engage in the business 
on a large scale, the necessary funds frequently were obtained by the 
formation of corporations and the sale of their shares to the general pub- 
lic. Stock in these corporations was widely owned in the South, and, in at 
least a few instances, was held by their foreign commercial representa- 
tives. 

While it is obviously impossible to determine accurately what profits 
were made or what losses were sustained by the numerous individuals 
who ran out cotton or imported merchandise through the blockade, con- 
siderable light can be thrown on the activities of some of the large, well 


1 Proclamation No. 4, dated 19 April 1861, proclaimed a blockade of the ports of the states of 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. Proclamation No. 
5, dated 27 April 1861, extended the coverage of the announced blockade to include the ports of 
the states of Virginia and North Carolina. 
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established incorporated and unincorporated companies. One of these 
was John Fraser and Company, a copartnership with its principal place 
of business in Charleston, South Carolina. Throughout the war, this con- 
cern was one of the wealthiest and most active blockade running enter- 
prises in the South. Before the outbreak of hostilities, it had been a pros- 
perous cotton factor firm, with branches in New York City and Liver- 
pool, England. After war came, John Fraser and Company was the first 
firm to ship cotton out of Charleston and to import supplies needed by the 
Confederacy. Nearly all of the runs through the blockade made by its ships 
were into and out of Charleston and W jieaineton, North Carolina. Ac- 
cording to The Index, the Confederate newspaper published in London, 
England, during the war,’ this firm and its Liverpool branch, Fraser, 
‘Trenholm and Company, quite properly could have claimed the credit 
‘of having been the first to organize on a grand scale that trade which now 
sets the utmost efforts of the Federal blockade at defiance.’ 

The Liverpool Journal of Commerce informed its readers on 1 December 
1862 that John Fraser and Company had shipped about seven-eighths 
of the cotton that had cleared Southern ports for some time past. It also 
stated that, in making up the cargoes for its blockade runners, this Com- 
pany first would load each ship with as much heavy freight for the Con- 
federate government as she could safely carry and then put in packages 
of lighter goods, including such items of great value to the government 
as shoes, clothing, and medicines. “The invoices of Messrs. John Fraser 
and Company,’ it declared, ‘are handed to the agents of the Government 
and they are allowed to take whatever the Government desires, fixing 
the prices themselves. ‘The balance the Government does not want is ad- 
vertized and sold at auction.’ 

George A. Trenholm, senior member of the firms of John Fraser and 
Company and Fraser, ‘Trenholm and Company, wrote Charles John Bay- 
ley, Her Britannic Majesty’s governor of the Bahama Islands, on 3 July 
1863° that the seven blockade running steamers his company had been 
operating within the past twelve months had made thirty-two round voy- 
ages and had successfully run out of the blockaded ports over twenty-one 
thousand bales of cotton. Many hundreds of additional bales were to be 
exported by the Fraser Company before the end of the war. 

In commenting for publication on the activities of the Company, 
Charles K. Prioleau, one of the partners, who was resident manager of its 

2 As quoted in The Charleston Mercury, 17 October 1864. 


8 Mountague Bernard, A Historical Account of the Neutrality of Great Britain during the Ameri 
can Civil War (London, 1870), p. 290. 
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Liverpool branch, stated‘ that the Confederate government had done him 
and his partners ‘the honor to make them the bankers of the Confedera- 
tion.’ He explained, however, that the Company’s vessels ran the block- 
ade entirely on the Company’s account, and that it had never been au- 
thorized by the Confederate government to purchase any arms, ammuni- 
tion, clothes, shoes, or anything else, or to equip, furnish, fit out, or arm 
any ships. ‘he firm’s connections with the government, he declared, 
were the same as with any of its other customers. 

From the beginning of the war until its close, the firm of John Fraser 
and Company was the loyal supporter and able counsellor, as well as a 
banker of the Confederate government. When George A. Trenholm suc- 
ceeded C. G. Memminger as Secretary of the Treasury of the Confed- 
erate States of America in 1864 the relations between that Department 
and the firm became even more intimate. From that time until the war’s 
end, the Department’s wish was the Company’s command. 

On 21 December 1864, Trenholm wrote John Fraser and Company’ 
that in consequence of the decision of the British government that vessels 
owned by the Confederate government and engaged in carrying cotton 
to the Islands were to be considered transports and were entitled to only 
such rights and privileges in neutral ports as were accorded men-of-war, 
the steamers Owl and Stag had been transferred by the Confederate gov- 
ernment to the Company ‘to be held in trust, first, for the security of 
Fraser, Trenholm and Company, and afterward for the benefit-of the 
Confederate States. ‘The Laurel,’ the Secretary added, ‘. . . may be trans- 
ferred in like manner. In that case, please execute a power of attorney in 
blank to be used by L. Heyliger, Nassau,° or Fraser, ‘Trenholm and Com- 
pany, Liverpool, to sell her. She is not adapted to the trade and the Gov- 
ernment has decided to sell her.’ 

Unincorporated stock companies formed in South Carolina for the ex- 
press purpose of engaging in blockade running included the Steamship 
Pet Company, Steamship Druid Company, Steamer Celt Company, 
Steamer Charleston Company, Steam Ship Calypso Company, and The 
Importing and Exporting Company of South Carolina. 

Two other stock companies doing business in Charleston during the 
war that may have participated in blockade running were the Liverpool 


4 Liverpool Mercury, Liverpool, England, 29 June 1863. 


5 Letters of the Secretary of the Treasury, [Confederate] October 17, 1864 to March 31, 1865, p. 
165. (General Records of the Treasury Department of the United States, Record Group No. 56, 
National Archives, Washington, D. C., cited hereafter as ‘Letters of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
C. S.’) 


6 A representative of the Confederate war department at that place. 
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and Charleston Steamship Company, and the Commercial Exporting 
Company. Whether they were incorporated or unincorporated is not 
known. The latter’s shares brought $680 each at public auction in 
Charleston on 2 December 1863.’ The Liverpool and Charleston Steam- 
ship Company appears to have been an affiliate of John Fraser and Com- 
pany, since a notice was published in The Charleston Daily Courier of 25, 
June 1864 that stockholders in the Company should present their re- 
ceipts at the Columbia office of John Fraser and Company and receive 
their proportion of dividends derived from the sale of their interest in 
the steamship Southerner. 

The Steamship Pet Company was organized early in 1863 to purchase 
the steamer of that name and put her in ‘the business,’ as blockade run- 
ning was commonly designated. Neither the amount of capital invested 
in this enterprise nor the par value of its stock is known; however, shares 
offered for sale at public auction in Charleston on 2 December 1863 
brought from $3140 to $3200 each,® and in March 1864 the Company’s 
stock was commanding as much as $5750 a share at similar sales.° 

The steamer Pet proved to be one of the most successful runners en- 
gaged in the business. Between 23 April 1863, the date of her first known 
entry into the port of Wilmington,” and 15 February 1864, when she was 
captured off the North Carolina coast, this elusive little steamer had made 
not less than nineteen successful runs into and out of the port of Wilming- 
ton.” 

The Steamship Pet Company paid at least three, and probably four, 
dividends on its outstanding capital stock. The first of these, at the rate of 
£12 sterling per share, was payable on and after 14 December 1863." The 
Charleston Daily Courier of 3 September 1864 carried a notice by the Com- 
pany’s dividend and transfer agent that a dividend in liquidation at the 
rate of £52 sterling a share had been declared and would be paid on 5 
September 1864. A second liquidating dividend of $500 per share was 
paid on 8 December 1864, and the stockholders were notified that, ‘as 
soon as the amounts due by the Government agents for cotton sold shall 

7 The Charleston Daily Courier, — December 1863. 

8 Ibid., 3 December 1863. 


9 Ibid., 3 March 1864. 

10 Abstract of Foreign Vessels Entering the port of Wilmington, N. C., during the Quarter End- 
ing June 30, 1863. (Cotton and Captured Property Records, U. S. Treasury Department, Record 
Group No. 56, National Archives, Washington, D. C., cited hereafter as ‘Cotton and Captured Prop- 
erty Records.’) 

11 Marcus W. Price, ‘Ships That Tested the Blockade of the Carolina Ports, 1861-1865,’ THE 
AMERICAN NEPTUNE, VIII (1948), 196-241. 

12 Notice of declaration of Dividend No. 1, published in The Charleston Daily Courier, 1 De- 
cember 1863. 
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be collected another and final dividend will be paid and the affairs of the 
Company entirely closed up.’ ** No record of the payment of this promised 
final dividend has been found. 

The Steamship Druid Company was organized in Charleston in the 
spring of 1864 by William Ravenel, A. S. Johnston, and others. A steamer 
was purchased, rechristened Druid, and employed in blockade running. 
Johnston was the business manager of the Company, and the title to the 
steamer was taken in his name and that of Ravenel, as trustees.** Neither 
the number of shares of stock issued by the Steamship Druid Company 
nor their par value is known. 

The only dividend declared by the Company of which a record has 
been found was in the amount of $500 per share in Confederate cur- 
rency. This dividend was paid on 20 January 1865." 

In September 1864, the Druid Company’s stock sold at public auction 
in Charleston at $1800 per share.** This was a significantly low price and 
indicated that the money-making potentialities of the enterprise were not 
highly regarded by investors in blockade stocks. 

Little is known about the Steamer Celt, Steamer Charleston, or Steam 
Ship Calypso companies. The first existed in Charleston in 1864 and 
owned the steamer Celt. ‘This vessel made a total of three successful runs 
into or out of Charleston before it was stranded on Sullivan’s Island, off 
that port, and captured on 18 February 1865.** ** ‘The Steamer Charles- 
ton Company appears to have been formed to purchase the vessel of that 
name in 1863 and put it into blockade running. This ship made four 
successful runs before it was captured on the eleventh of July in that 
year.’*: *® The Steam Ship Calypso Company seems to have been the pred- 
ecessor of The Consolidated Steamship Company of Charleston, a cor- 
poration hereafter mentioned.** ‘The steamer Calypso, presumably the 
property of this company, made six successful runs before she was cap- 
tured off Wilmington on 11 June 1863. Apparently the Steamer Celt, 


13 Ibid., 7 December 1864. 


14 Application to clear the steamer Druid from the port of Charleston, dated 8 July 1864. (Cotton 
and Captured Property Records.) 

15 Notice of declaration of dividend published in The Charleston Mercury, 19 January 1865. 

16 The Charleston Daily Courier, — September 1864. 

17 Notice of meeting of the stockholders of the steamer Celt, published in The Charleston Daily 
Courier, 7 September 1864. 

18 A notice to the stockholders of the steamer Charleston published in The Charleston Daily 
Courier of 23 January 1864 stated that the affairs of the company would be ready for settlement on 
the 26th instant, after which date payments would be made. 

19 A notice published in The Charleston Daily Courier of 23 January 1864 informed ‘the few 
stockholders in this vessel who have not yet exchanged their stock for shares in the Consolidated 
Steamship Company’ that unless they did so without further delay they would not ‘be entitled to 
any of the benefits of the new organization.’ 
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Steamer Charleston, and Steam Ship Calypso companies all were unin- 
corporated associations. Neither the amounts of the capital stocks of 
these three enterprises nor the profits earned by them, if any, are known. 

The Importing and Exporting Company of South Carolina appears 
to have been the first unincorporated stock company formed in South 
Carolina to engage in blockade running. William C. Bee, one of the or- 
ganizers of the company, stated” that it ‘had its origin in the desire to ac- 
cumulate in England a fund to be appropriated to the building of two 
steamers, as the nucleus of a direct line between Liverpool and Charles- 
ton when peace should be restored and, in the interim, for the importa- 
tion of merchandise which, in consequence of the existing blockade, was 
much needed in the country. Although these were the ulterior objects of 
the Company,’ Bee declared, ‘there is no doubt that the desire of making 
money influenced most persons who subscribed to the enterprise . . 

After having obtained an operating capital of $116,500 through the 
sale of shares, half-shares, and quarter-shares of its stock of the par value 
of $1000 in Confederate currency per share,”* the Company purchased 
Cecile, a steamer of 360 19/95 tons burden and the small schooner Edwin 
and commenced its blockade running operations in April 1862.” 

‘The association had no officers.*° All its business affairs were conducted 
by William C. Bee and Company, copartners, and C. T. Mitchell and 
Company, copartners, of Charleston, as agents and trustees for the stock- 
holders. 

As of 16 June 1862 the 11614 outstanding shares of the Company’s 
stock were held by 68 different individuals and firms. John Fraser and 
Company, the largest stockholder on the association’s books, owned 9'% 
shares. William C. Bee and Company held 214 shares and C. 'T. Mitchell 
and Company 214. A number of South Carolina merchants had invested 
money in the enterprise, as had F. Peck, former master of Cecile, her new 
master, James Carlin, and the Reverend J. P. Boyce, of Greenville, South 
Carolina.” 

Cecile cleared Charleston for Nassau, New Providence, 5 April 1862, 
on her first run for the Company. Her cargo consisted of 257 bales of 


20 Affidavit of William C. Bee dated 17 January 1866. (Cotton and Captured Property Records.) 


21 Book I, The Importing and Exporting Company of South Carolina, p. 174. (Cotton and Cap- 
tured Property Records.) 

22 Copy of letter from John Fraser and Company to Confederate Secretary of War, G. W. Ran- 
dolph, dated 5 April 1862. (General records of the U. S. Treasury Department, Record Group No. 
56, National Archives, Washington, D. C.) 

Deposition of William C. Bee before T. C. Callicot, Supervising Special Agent, U. S. Treasury 
Department, dated 17 January 1866 and Bee’s affidavit of 19 January 1866, supra. (Cotton and Cap- 
tured Property Records.) 

Book I, The Importing and Exporting Company of South Carolina, pp. 2, 3. (Cotton and Cap- 
tured Property Records.) 
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Mobile cotton, valued at $13,357.54, including drayage, wharfage, ship- 
ping, mending, and other commissions, costs and charges amounting to 
$705.83.*° Upon arrival at Nassau, her cotton, weighing 136,232 pounds, 
was sold for ten pence per pound. The net proceeds derived from the sale 
were £5392.10.4."* At the current rate of exchange in Nassau, this sum 
was equivalent to approximately $25,884 in Confederate currency. 
The Company’s records” give a detailed account of the profits realized 
on goods, wares, and merchandise imported by it in Cecile. Among the 
articles she brought to Charleston on her second inward run were the fol- 
lowing, with invoice values and auction sale prices shown for each: 


Item Invoice value Sales price at auction 
3 dozen ‘13’ spring skirts $ 6.50 per dozen $48.00 per dozen 
6 dozen ‘20’ spring skirts $10.00 per dozen $72.00 per dozen 
12 dozen gents’ fancy neckties $ 2.40 per dozen $ 5.10 per dozen 
204 dozen Coates’ sewing cotton $ .32 per dozen $ 1.30 per dozen 
12 gross pearl shirt buttons $ .48 per gross $ 1.25 per gross 
1 case, women’s city-made gaiters $18.go0 $63.00 


The Company’s schooner Edwin cleared Charleston for Nassau on 15 
April 1862, and succeeded in penetrating the blockade with 45, bales of 
cotton, 514 barrels of rice, 10 bushels of cotton-seed and 5 barrels of 
spirits of turpentine.” 

Edwin was wrecked on Morris Island, near Charleston, on her return 
run, but some of her cargo was saved and auctioned in Charleston, in- 
cluding news-ink, hats, brogans, straw brooms, candles, salt, alum, mack- 
erel, and kerosene.”® 

Cecile was more fortunate than Edwin. Before she struck a sunken reef 
and went down off Abaco, near Nassau, on 17 June 1862 she had run 918 
bales of cotton, weighing 400,272 pounds, out of Charleston for ‘The Im- 
porting and Exporting Company of South Carolina and had brought 
large quantities of military and other supplies into that port.” 

Having lost both of their vessels, William C. Bee and his associates 
found themselves involuntarily out of the blockade running business. 

28 Copy of outward manifest of steamer Cecile, dated 5 April 1862; copies of registers of export 
duties on cotton, port of Charleston; and Index 88 of Parties who Exported Cotton From Charles- 


ton, Georgetown, Wilmington, Savannah, Apalachicola, Si. Mary’s, Fla., Mobile, Galveston, Sa- 
bine, Tex., Eagle Pass, Tex., and New Orleans. (Cotton and Captured Property Records.) 


24 Book I, The Importing and Exporting Company of South Carolina, pp. 38-41. (Cotton and 
Captured Property Records.) 


25 Copy of invoice, dated 15 April 1862. (Cotton and Captured Property Records.) 

26 Book I, The Importing and Exporting Company of South Carolina, p. 23. (Cotton and Cap- 
tured Property Records.) 

27 Copies of registers of export duties on cotton, and Book I, The Importing and Exporting 
Company of South Carolina, pp. 2, 3, 11, 50, and 51. (Cotton and Captured Property Records.) 
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This was not a condition to be endured, for the profits earned had been 
more than gratifying. The first dividend declared by ‘The Importing and 
Exporting Company of South Carolina on 16 June 1862 had been at the 
rate of $850 per share, and the second and final dividend, paid in Janu- 
ary 1863 on the 117 shares then outstanding, was $1735.36 a share.** Thus, 
for every $1000 in Confederate currency invested in the enterprise the 
original shareholders in the Company who had retained their holdings 
until its forced liquidation had received $2585.36 in the same circulat- 
ing medium, ora clear profit of approximately 158 per cent. 

It didn’t take much figuring with their imported pencils to convince 
Bee and six of his associates in the old venture that even greater profits 
could be realized from the operations of a company with capital enough 
to enable it to do business on a large scale. ‘The obvious way to raise the 
needed funds was to incorporate and sell stock to a public already dazzled 
by the success of the original blockade running enterprise under Bee’s 
management. So, application was made to the state of South Carolina for 
a corporate charter under the magic name of ‘The Importing and Export- 
ing Company of South Carolina. ‘The desired charter was issued on 18 
December 1862.”° Under its terms, the new company was empowered to 
export produce from the State to neutral ports; import into South Caro- 
lina from neutral ports arms, munitions of war, and other commodities; 
and to bring and carry mails and passengers in its vessels. The authorized 
capital of the Company, to be raised by subscription, was $250,000, rep- 
resented by 250 shares of $1000 each. The corporation might increase 
its capital to a maximum of $1,000,000, provided any proposed increase 
was approved by a majority in number of the stockholders. ‘The Company 
could not begin to do business until $200,000 had been paid in to it in 
cash. 

Bee was elected president and commercial agent of The Importing 
and Exporting Company of South Carolina, thereafter popularly known 
as the ‘Bee Company,’ and served in both capacities until the fall of 1865.” 
When he resigned in order to obtain a pardon from the president of the 
United States, ‘Theodore D. Jervey, his partner in the firm of W. C. Bee 
and Company, succeeded him. Jervey had just been pardoned by the 
President.” *° 

The Company designated James M. Calder as its consignee at Liver- 
pool, and Henry Adderly and Company, a Bahaman firm that had bought 

28 Ibid., pp. 174-178, 180-185. 


29 Acts of the General Assembly of the State of South Carolina, passed in December 1862, and 
February and April 1863, pp. 162, 163. 


80 Cotton and Captured Property Records. 
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some of its stock, and Jervey and Mueller to serve in a similar capacity at 
Nassau. It had two cotton purchasing agents, in addition to Bee himself.” 
These agents, who ranged far afield in their search for the precious staple, 
were supplied with large sums in Confederate currency to pay for their 
purchases. Benjamin Mordecai, who was one of them, deposed * that, 
usually, he was furnished with from $50,000 to $200,000, and that in 
carrying on his business he was careful to conceal his connection. ‘Sellers 
of cotton,’ he stated, ‘would charge higher prices if they knew they were 
selling to a blockade company.’ 

The Importing and Exporting Company of South Carolina began its 
blockade running operations in April 1863 with Ella and Annie, a steamer 
of gos, tons burden.* 

Ella and Annie first arrived in Charleston from Nassau on or about 11 
April 1863, with a large cargo of merchandise consigned to her owners 
and other Charleston firms. She cleared for Nassau on 18 April 1863 with 
1236 bales of cotton on board, 1193 bales of which had been shipped by 
The Bee Company.” 

Before she was captured, on g November 1863 while trying to enter 
the port of Wilmington, Ella and Annie had made not less than ten suc- 
cessful runs into and out of that port and the port of Charleston. 

In May 1863, The Bee Company put two more steamers into the busi- 
ness,—A lice and Fannie.** Both of these vessels were of 803 tons burden. 
They proved to be among the most active and successful of the Confed- 
erate blockade runners. Alice made twenty runs for the Company and 
Fannie eighteen before they were withdrawn from the trade in the spring 
of 1864, sent back to England, and sold. *» * 

Three additional steamers were added to the Bee Company’s fleet in 
1864,—Ella, Caroline, and Emily. Ella made four successful trips in and 
out of the port of Wilmington. She ran aground on 3 December 1864 
while making a fifth attempt to penetrate the blockade of that port and 

81 Deposition of Benjamin Mordecai before T. C. Callicot, Supervising Special Agent, U. S. 
Treasury Department, dated 7 February 1866. (Cotton and Captured Property Records.) 

82 Cotton and Captured Property Records, including invoices, registers of export duties on cot- 
ton, et cetera. 

83 Copy of report and manifest of steamer Ella and Annie, dated 11 April 1863, and copies of 
registers of export duties on cotton shipped by her. (Cotton and Captured Property Records.) 

84 Hawley, U. S. Consul at Nassau, N. P., to U. S. Secretary of State Seward, Despatch No. 21, 
dated 12 May 1863. (Records of the U. S. State Department, Record Group No. 59, National Ar- 
chives, Washington, D. C., hereafter cited as Record Group No. 59.) 

Copies of registers of export duties on cotton, reports and manifests of the two vessels and ab- 
stracts of vessels cleared from the ports of Wilmington and Charleston for the quarter ending 30 June 
1863. (Cotton and Captured Property Records.) 

85 Deposition of Theodore D. Jervey, before H. B. Titus, Special Agent, U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, dated 8 January 1866. (Cotton and Captured Property Records.) 
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got off. Thereafter, she did not engage in blockade running. Caroline 
reached and cleared Charleston safely within sixty days before that port 
was evacuated.** Emily made one unsuccessful attempt to enter Charles- 
ton, then was withdrawn from the trade and offered for sale.** * 

While it was the general practice of the Bee Company to carry its ex- 
ports and imports in its own bottoms, occasionally it made and received 
consignments in the vessels of other companies.** 

After the conclusion of the war, when he was under cross-examination 
by a representative of the United States Treasury Department, Benjamin 
Mordecai swore that, in his judgment, the total number of bales of cot- 
ton run through the blockade by the Bee Company did not exceed 
12,000." Available records indicate that Mordecai’s estimate was far too 
low. In the eight successful runs made by them out of Charleston, Ella 
and Annie, Fannie, and Alice carried 7623 bales of cotton owned by the 
Bee Company.* On one of her two trips out of Wilmington, Ella ran out 
an additional 790 bales,** at least a considerable portion of which prob- 
ably belonged to the Company. Ella and Annie, Fannie, Alice, and Ella 
made a total of at least seventeen runs out of Wilmington in addition to 
those mentioned above, and Caroline made a single trip out of Charles- 
ton. The records now available do not give the number of bales of cot- 
ton exported by the Bee Company in these eighteen successful penetra- 
tions of the blockade. It seems to be an entirely reasonable assumption, 
however, that the quantity so exported was at least twice as great as the 
number of bales run through the enemy’s screens of ships in the eight 
penetrations for which accurate figures have been given herein. 

Any discussion of the blockade running activities of the Bee Company 
that did not mention the praiseworthy efforts of the president and direc- 
tors of that Company to supply the people of South Carolina and the 
neighboring states with badly needed merchandise at reasonable prices 
would be inadequate and unfair to these patriotic Southerners. 

The shortage of supplies, and the prevailing practice of selling goods 
run through the blockade at public auction, had worked great hardships 


86 Kirkpatrick, U. S. Consul at Nassau, N. P., to U. S. Secretary of State Seward, Despatch No. 
38, dated 7 November 1864. (Record Group No. 59.) 

87 Ibid., Despatch No. 61, dated 1 March 1865. 

88 Copies of miscellaneous manifests. (Cotton and Captured Property Records.) 

89 Deposition of Benjamin Mordecai before T. C. Callicot, Supervising Special Agent, U. S. 
Treasury Department, dated 20 January 1866. (Cotton and Captured Property Records.) 

40 Copies of manifests and registers of export duty on cotton. (Cotton and Captured Property 
Records.) 


41 Kirkpatrick, U. S. Consul at Nassau, to U. S. Secretary of State Seward, newspaper clipping 
listing ship arrivals at Nassau forwarded with Despatch No. 31, dated 21 October 1864. (Record 
Group No. 59.) 
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on both the retail merchants and the hard-pressed consumers. It had been 
the custom of blockade running companies to dispose of their imports 
either by offering the entire cargo of a vessel, excepting government 
freight, for sale in one lot, or by selling importations by the package only. 
Scharf reported” that at least four-fifths of the retail stores on King and 
East Bay Streets in Charleston were closed because their proprietors 
could not obtain the necessary stocks of goods, but that at the auction 
rooms on Meeting Street there was much activity. Great crowds, con- 
sisting largely of German Jews, he declared, would gather in these places 
to purchase materials run through the blockade. These foreigners would 
pool their resources and purchase large lots of merchandise, selling for as 
much as $100,000, which they would divide amongst themselves and re- 
sell to the public at retail. The profits realized from these malodorous 
transactions were enormous. On 2 April 1862, The Charleston Daily 
Courier commented bitterly that the cost of provisions had reached a 
point ‘to which we can raise ourselves only by efforts that cause deep 
groans and black frowns, and the necessities are still rising... . Tea is be- 
yond the reach of all save the most opulent. Slices of buttered bread . . . 
are now among the things that were. Rye, sweet potatoes, cotton seed, 
and divers other productions of the field have taken the place of Mocha.’ 
It was painful, the editor wrote, to visit the market-place. Many had been 
forced to eliminate meat from their diet. It had become more difficult to 
sustain life than to conquer the enemy. ‘Sellers and speculators,’ he de- 
clared, ‘are inflicting upon us miseries very nearly as great as we would 
have to suffer were we under the heel of our implacable enemy .. . . It is 
time these usurious and disgraceful practices were brought to an end. It is 
too bad, this having to fight two foes at the same time.’ The spirit of ex- 
tortion that was spreading throughout the country must be arrested, he 
wrote. 

But it was not arrested. Prices of merchandise continued to rise 
throughout the Confederacy. Over a year later, The Charleston Mercury 
published** the following list of prices brought at a catalogue sale of 
blockade merchandise held at Wilmington: 


French-woven corsets $ 25.00 each 

Linen cambric handkerchiefs $ 35.00 per dozen 
Fancy flannel shirts $230.00 per dozen 
Brown cotton drawers $130.00 per dozen 
Brown cotton shirts $135.00 per dozen 


42 J. Thomas Scharf, The History of the Confederate States Navy (Albany, 1894), p. 470. 
43 Issue of 21 December 1863. 
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Pins 

Window glass 
Cotton cards 
Sugar (brown) 
Sugar (crushed) 
Olive oil 


10.25 per package 
96.00 per box 
42.00 per pair 
2.85 per pound 
4-12 to $4.40 per pound 
33-00 per gallon 


PPAR Dh HR 


On 23 November 1863, a resolution was offered in the Senate of the 
state of South Carolina providing for the appointment of a committee 
of five to codperate with a similar committee of the House ‘to devise some 
scheme that will protect families of soldiers, non-producers, and the poor 
generally against the suffering and ills with which they are threatened on 
account of a depreciated currency and the consequent high prices of the 
prime necessaries of life.’ In the preamble to this resolution, which was 
adopted, it was stated that it was apparent ‘from the present aspect of 
things that much suffering will inevitably ensue from the spirit of specu- 
lation and inordinate thirst for gain spreading everywhere throughout 
our struggling country, and the prime necessities of life are progressing 
to such high prices it will soon be impossible for the community to pro- 
cure a livelihood....’ 

In an effort to relieve this intolerable situation, the Bee Company an- 
nounced* that it had determined to place its importations directly in the 
hands of the people at private sales. ‘This decision to adopt the retail sys- 
tem ‘at a considerable increase of expenses and at prices approximating, 
as nearly as possible, to those current at wholesale,’ Bee wrote,** had been 
approved by a resolution adopted by the stockholders of the Company 
on 15 January 1864. ‘It is impossible to say,’ he declared, ‘to what extent 
the operations of the Company have curtailed the evils growing out of 
the auction system. The last sale of the Company at auction was the cargo 
imported by the Company and sent to Richmond (where a large amount 
of the stock is held). A reduced force of clerks in the house to which it was 
consigned rendered the desired course impracticable and it was sold at 
auction on the 10th wit. The following prices brought are compared with 
the prices received by the Company at retail in Charleston the same day: 


‘Richmond Charleston 
Prints @ $9.25—$9.50 per yard $6.00 per yard 
Bleached shirtings @ $7.37—$9.25 per yard $6.50 per yard 
Crushed sugar @ $11.00 per pound $4.00 per pound’ 


44 The Charleston Daily Courier, 30 November 1863. 
45 The Charleston Daily Courier, 4 December 1863. 


46 Letter, William C. Bee to the Editor of The Charleston Daily Courier, published in that paper 
on 7 April 1864. 
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The Company appears to have made every reasonable effort to see that 
its merchandise did not get into the hands of speculators. In an adver- 
tisement, published in The Charleston Daily Courier of 12 January 1864, 
announcing a sale of the cargoes of the steamers Alice and Fannie to be 
held in the city of Columbia, readers were warned that ‘any attempt to 
frustrate the objects of the Company by a resale or barter of the goods ob- 
tained at their establishment will, if discovered, be exposed.’ The aid of 
right-minded citizens in detecting impositions was involved. 

The response of the public to the inauguration of the retail sales sys- 
tem was enthusiastic. ‘The show-rooms of the Company’s sales agents, 
Messrs. Edgerton and Richards, Street and West, were so crowded the 
clerks found difficulty in accommodating their customers. The Charleston 
Daily Courier of 23 February 1864 contained a notice that, ‘in conse- 
quence of the crowd and great pressure upon the agents, rendering it al- 
most impossible for the ladies to make purchases,’ from g a.m. until 2 p.m. 
on that day only ladies would be served in the grocery department of the 
Bee agency. Gentlemen were warned that this rule would be rigidly en- 
forced. 

The Charleston Mercury’ expressed its gratification over the success- 
ful progress of the sales being conducted by the Bee Company’s agents. 
“These gentlemen,’ it declared, ‘have already sold upwards of $700,000 
worth of goods, which has saved to the purchasers at least $150,000 to 
$200,000 on the previous ruling prices... .’ 

William C. Bee stated* it was ‘a popular error that large profits were 
realized by the stockholders from the operations of the Company,’ (i.e. 
The Importing and Exporting Company of South Carolina). “When, in 
fact, had the original subscription been retained in England it would, 
with accumulated interest upon the investment, have yielded a larger 
return than has been derived from its employment in this enterprise.’ 

Benjamin Mordecai declared, however, that the Bee Company ‘is be- 
lieved to have been the most successful company organized during the 
war.** The record of the Bee Company’s profits, as evidenced by its divi- 
dends declared and paid, is well established. Its first dividend, at the rate 
of $5000 per share in Confederate currency, was declared in December 
1863.*° A second dividend of $2000 per share was declared in August 
1864.*° Half of this dividend was paid in Confederate eight percent bonds 
and the remainder in four percent Confederate certificates at par. The 

47 Issue of 21 December 1863. 


48 Notice of declaration of dividend published in The Charleston Mercury, 28 December 1863. 
49 Notice of declaration of dividend published in The Charleston Daily Courier, 22 August 1864. 
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Company declared a third dividend in January 1865, at the rate of {50 
sterling and $2000 in Confederate currency per share.*® A fourth divi- 
dend was paid on 1 December 1865. This dividend was at the rate of £70 
sterling per share.” Each of the original stockholders in the Company, 
therefore, who had retained his holdings received in return for his initial 
investment of $1000 in Confederate currency per share £120 sterling, 
$7000 in Confederate money, $1000 in Confederate eight percent bonds, 
and $1000 in Confederate four percent certificates per share. Indeed, he 
may have received more, for, while there appears to be no record of any 
further dividends having been paid, additional funds may have been 
realized from the sales of Ella, Caroline, and Emily and distributed among 
the stockholders. Of course, the persons who did not acquire their shares 
until the Company’s reputation as a money-making concern had been es- 
tablished did not fare as well. According to reports in The Charleston 
Daily Courier two shares of the Bee Company stock sold at public auc- 
tion in Charleston in 1864 brought $25,500 each, and a third share had 
been purchased for $29,800. 

One thousand shares of Bee Company stock were outstanding at the 
time of its dissolution. ‘These shares were owned by between 250 and 300 
different persons and firms. 

Six other blockade running enterprises were chartered by the state of 
South Carolina during the war. They were The Chicora Importing and 
Exporting Company of South Carolina, ‘The Charleston Importing and 
Exporting Company, Atlantic Steam Packet Company of the Confederate 
States, The Consolidated Steamship Company of Charleston, Southern 
Importing and Exporting Company, and The Palmetto Exporting and 
Importing Company.” 

The Chicora Company was incorporated on 17 December 1863."° Its 
authorized capital was $2,250,000. 

The Chicora Company owned four steamers, Antonica, General Beau- 
regard, Wando, and Chicora, and had a small interest in a fifth, the Druid. 


50 Notice of declaration of dividend published in The Charleston Mercury, 15 January 1865. 

51 Depositions of Theodore D. Jervey, Peter J. Barbot, and Benjamin Mordecai taken before 
representatives of the U. S. Treasury Department on 8, 18, and 20 January 1866, respectively. (Cot- 
ton and Captured Property Records.) 

52 Unless it is stated otherwise in the text of this article, the corporate powers given these six 
enterprises by their charters were the same as those granted to The Importing and Exporting Com- 
pany of South Carolina, and the par value of their respective shares was $1000 in Confederate cur- 
rency. 

58 Acts of the General Assembly of the State of South Carolina passed in September and Decem- 
ber 1863, pp. 214, 215. 

54 Depositions of Archibald S. Johnston, president, and Frederick Richards, a director of the 
Company, taken before T. C. Callicot, Supervising Special Agent, U. S. Treasury Department on 
g and go January 1866, respectively. (Cotton and Captured Property Records.) 
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There was an active demand for the Company’s stock. Charleston news- 
papers of the period reported sales of a number of its shares at public auc- 
tion, at prices ranging from $4160 to $10,250 per share. 

The Chicora Company is known to have paid three dividends on its 
outstanding shares, and may have paid a fourth, after 30 January 1866, 
in connection with the liquidation of its affairs.** A dividend of fifty per 
cent was paid on 7 March 1864, in Treasury notes.** A second dividend, 
at the rate of $800 per share, was paid in Confederate currency on 29 No- 
vember 1864," and a third at the same rate per share was paid in similar 
currency on 20 January 1865. 

The Charleston Importing and Exporting Company was incorporated 
on 17 December 1863. Its authorized capital was $2,000,000."° 

The Company owned two steamers, Margaret and Jessie and Syren. All 
of its stockholders were believed by its president to be citizens or resi- 
dents of the Confederate States. ‘The Confederate government had no 
pecuniary interest in its operations.” 

‘The Company owned no cotton at the close of hostilities.*° About 1000 
bales belonging to it were in Charleston at the time that port was evacu- 
ated and were seized by the enemy, as were about 380 bales under its con- 
trol at Wilmington.” 

Most of ‘The Charleston Importing and Exporting Company’s records 
were destroyed in the burning of Columbia, South Carolina.” A trunk- 
ful, however, were taken by Lieutenant General W. T. Sherman’s troops 
at Liberty Hill, South Carolina, and the remainder, in an iron chest, fell 
into the enemy’s hands when Charleston was occupied. 

Reports in the Charleston newspapers show that, in December 1863, 
the Company’s stock brought only between $2050 and $2160 per share 
at public auction, but that, on 27 October 1864, a single share was sold 
for $7075. 

Henry Cobia, president of ‘The Charleston Importing and Exporting 


55In his deposition taken before T. C. Callicot, Supervising Special Agent, U. S. Treasury 
Department, on go January 1866, Frederick Richards stated that Archibald Johnston, president of 
the Chicora Company, had told him he could not tell what the Company would be able to pay until 
he received his accounts, but that letters received from the Company’s agents abroad indicated that 
the expenses had been very heavy. 


56 Notice of declaration of dividend published in The Charleston Daily Courier, 27 February 
1864. 


57 Notice of declaration of dividend published in The Charleston Daily Courier, 18 November 
1864. 


58 Notice of declaration of dividend published in The Charleston Mercury, 19 January 1865. 


59 Acts of the General Assembly of the State of South Carolina passed in September and Decem- 
ber 1863, pp. 220-221. 


60 Affidavit of Henry Cobia, president of the Company, dated 12 April 1866. (Cotton and Cap- 
tured Property Records.) 
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Company, deposed on 10 January 1866 that his company had declared 
‘four or five’ dividends before the end of December 1864. Apparently, 
this estimate included dividends declared by an unincorporated prede- 
cessor of the corporation. Available records indicate that the Company’s 
first dividend was paid in or about February 1864. ‘The amount paid 
per share is not known. 

‘Dividend No. 2,’ at the rate of $500 per share, was paid on 1 Septem- 
ber 1864." This was followed, on 3 January 1865, by the payment of ‘Div- 
idend No. 3’ in the amount of $1500 per share.™ All three of these divi- 
dends were paid in Confederate money.” 

At the close of the war, the Company had approximately £30,000 sterl- 
ing to its credit in Liverpool. By Cobia’s order, this money was converted 
into gold dollars and sent to Charleston, where it was received in Octo- 
ber or November 1865. Out of this fund, the stockholders were paid a 
final liquidating dividend of $100 per share.” 

The charter of the Atlantic Steam Packet Company of the Confederate 
States was granted on 6 February 1863.° Its corporate powers differed 
from those granted to the blockade running companies previously men- 
tioned only in that its vessels were authorized to export produce and other 
commodities from and import arms, munitions of war and other com- 
modities into the other Confederate States, as well as South Carolina. 

The authorized capital of the Company was $500,000. 

The first steamer purchased for the Atlantic Steam Packet Company 
was lost enroute from England to Bermuda.” As soon as the insurance on 
her was collected, the Company purchased two other steamers, only one 
of which, Kate Gregg, appears to have run the blockade.** She made two 
successful trips in and out of Charleston.* 

‘There were a number of sales of the Company’s stock at public auc- 
tion. The prices brought ranged from $2000 per share for five shares sold 
on 21 January 1864, to $5500 for a single share auctioned on 19 October 
1864." 


61 Deposition of Henry Cobia before Daniel Sayer, Assistant Agent and Treasury Assistant, U. S. 
Treasury Department. (Cotton and Captured Property Records.) 


62 In a notice published in The Charleston Daily Courier, 27 February 1864, the Company re- 
quested its stockholders to draw their dividends as soon as possible. 


63 Notice of declaration of ‘Dividend No. 2’ published in The Charleston Daily Courier, 22 
August 1864. 


64 Notice of declaration of ‘Dividend No. 3’ published in The Charleston Daily Courier, 22 
December 1864. 


65 Acts of the General Assembly of the State of South Carolina passed in December 1862 and 
February and April 1863, pp. 164-165. 


66 Deposition of George W. Williams, before T. C. Callicot, Supervising Special Agent, U. S. 
Treasury Department, dated 26 January 1866. (Cotton and Captured Property Records.) 


67 As reported in The Charleston Daily Courier. 
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George W. Williams, one of its directors, stated® that he supposed the 
Company ran only about 1000 bales of cotton through the blockade; that 
it paid no dividends except in Confederate money, ‘and then, the amount 
was of little value.’ 

The Charleston Mercury, of 13 January 1865, contains a notice by the 
treasurer of the Atlantic Steam Packet Company of the declaration of its 
Dividend No. 1, in the amount of $1000 per share, payable on 16 January 
1865. 

The Consolidated Steamship Company of Charleston was chartered 
on 17 December 1863.* Its authorized capital stock was in the amount of 
$2,015,000. George W. Williams, one of its stockholders, deposed® that 
the Company was formed from several unincorporated associations that 
had been operating in Charleston. He stated that if it ever declared any 
dividends he was unaware of the fact, and added by way of emphasis: ‘If 
any money was ever made out of that Company, it was not made by the 
stockholders.’ 

Actually, the Company seems to have paid a single dividend of $300 in 
Confederate currency to its shareholders.” 

Auction prices obtained for its stock, as reported by the Charleston 
papers, ranged from $2710 to $3800 per share. 

The Palmetto Exporting and Importing Company was incorporated 
on 6 February 1863.” Its authorized capital was $250,000; however, by 
the Act of 23 December 1864,"* the Company was empowered to increase 
its capital to not exceeding $3,000,000. 

Available records do not show that this Company ever purchased a 
steamer to run the blockade. 

George W. Williams, who owned stock in the Palmetto Company, 
stated® he did not believe it ever declared a dividend, and that it was 
considered ‘a very unsuccessful company.’ 

Reports published in The Charleston Daily Courier show that in Decem- 
ber 1863 the Palmetto Company’s stock was selling at auction for only 
$540 a share; by November 1864, however, it brought $2000. 

Little is known about the operations of the Southern Importing and 
Exporting Company. It was incorporated on 17 December 1863.” Its 


68 Acts of the General Assembly of the State of South Carolina passed in September and Decem- 
ber 1863, pp. 222-223. 

69 Notice of declaration of dividend published in The Charleston Mercury, 13 January 1865. 

70 Acts of the General Assembly of the State of South Carolina passed in December 1862 and 
February and April 1863, pp. 161, 162. 

71 Acts of the General Assembly of the State of South Carolina passed in 1864 and 1865, pp. 250, 
251. 

72 Acts of the General Assembly of the State of South Carolina passed in September and Decem- 


ber 1863, pp. 227-228. 
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charter empowered it to export produce to neutral ports and import 
arms, munitions, and other commodities from such ports into any of the 
Confederate States, as well as to carry passengers and mails. Its authorized 
capital was $220,000. The records do not indicate that the Company 
owned any blockade running ships, or that it paid any dividends. None 
of its stock appears to have been sold at public auction and its market 
value is not known. 

It is clear from the foregoing that of the seven importing and export- 
ing enterprises incorporated under the laws of the State of South Carolina 
during the war only three—i.e. the Bee, Charleston, and Chicora com- 
panies—paid their shareholders dividends in amounts totalling more 
than the par values of the stocks held by them. And, in estimating the 
profits realized by the stockholders of these three enterprises, it should 
not be overlooked that some of them acquired their holdings, in whole or 
in part, on the open market at greatly inflated prices, and that the Con- 
federate treasury notes with which the shares were purchased continued 
to decrease in value as the war progressed. The investor who paid $1000 
in these notes for a share of stock at par, therefore, had to receive con- 
siderably more than that sum in dividends in order to make a profit on his 
speculation. 

That the Bee, Charleston, and Chicora companies were able to pay the 
dividends they did is remarkable in view of the high cost of doing busi- 
ness" and certain other formidable obstacles that barred their paths to 
profits. 

The most obvious of these other obstacles, of course, was the United 
States Navy. While some of its ships lay off the Carolina harbors to pre- 
vent ingress or egress, others prowled along the trade routes between these 
ports and Nassau, New Providence, St. George’s, Bermuda, and other 
trans-shipment points searching for blockade runners. 

Just how great an obstacle was the United States Navy? Was the pro- 
claimed blockade of the Carolina ports effectively maintained through- 
out the war, or at any time between the dates of its proclamation and the 
evacuation of Charleston on the night of 17-18 February 1865? Much was 
written on this subject by the contending parties and their adherents dur- 
ing the war and after its conclusion. Naturally, the opinions thus pub- 
licly expressed were widely divergent. What are the facts? Let’s look at 
the more significant parts of the record as it exists today and see whether 
the answers may be found. 


73 Le. the large sums of money required to purchase ships and cargoes, replace losses of both, 
pay duties, Confederate, state, and other taxes, salaries of officers and clerks, wages of masters, 
pilots, and crews, and other operating expenses. Space limitations require that this subject be dis- 
cussed in a separate article. 
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One of the most important evaluations of the blockade’s effectiveness 
is in a report submitted to U. S. Secretary of State Robert Lansing by the 
Joint State and Navy Neutrality Board on 4 March 1916.%* Written after 
a cooling-off period of half a century, this report is without partizan 
flavor. It states in pertinent part: 


The blockade in the early days of the war was very lax. Indeed, it was nothing but 
a paper blockade in many places for some time after the declaration of blockade. 
The Navy had comparatively few ships to maintain the blockade and the officers 
of the Navy were unfamiliar with blockade duty. As time went on, the blockade 
became stricter as more ships were made available by the Navy Department and 
in the last years of the war, (1864-5), the blockade was exceptionally well main- 
tained.... 


The views of U.S. Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles with respect to 
the effectiveness of the blockade of Wilmington, and those of Rear Ad- 
mirals S. F. DuPont and John A. Dahlgren, who successively commanded 
the South Atlantic Blockading Squadron, regarding the situation at 
Charleston are matters of record. 

Writing to Welles from his flagship Wabash, off Port Royal, South 
Carolina, on 28 August 1862,"° DuPont declared that one of his officers 
had just come from Charleston, and added: 


I am fairly oppressed by what he tells me of the insufficiency of the blockade. 

While he bears testimony to the further closing in of the line of ships, to the 
boldness of the boats at night going in sometimes within 150 yards of Fort Moul- 
trie, and to the ceaseless vigilance of both officers and men, he admits that the vio- 
lations have been frequent, and, according to the best accounts, there are at this 
moment no less than eight steamers painted lead color in the harbor of Charleston. 
Though my force has been kept up to twelve vessels, with great difficulty it is true, 
and which I can no longer continue to do, I have been very apprehensive that some 
vessels would get in, as we have had thick weather and much rain, but I was not 
prepared for such a result. I think it probable that some two million sterling of 
arms and merchandise have gone in the last ten days.... 

I feel as much regret to convey this information as the Department will to re- 
ceive it, but I have done my best; the officers have done theirs; it is for the Depart- 
ment to apply the remedy. I have no more ships to send there.... 


74 This report, titled: Blockade of the Southern Coasts and Ports Established by the United States 
During the Civil War, was signed by James Brown Scott, H. S. Knapp, and James H. Oliver. It was 
submitted by request. Lansing had written Dr. Scott on 27 January 1916: 

‘In view of the press reports that the British Government is considering establishing a blockade 
such as that imposed by the Union Navy upon the Confederate coasts,’ he would be pleased if the 
Board would render a brief report ‘upon the exact character of the Southern blockade in the Civil 
War ....’ (Serial No. 130. Records of the Navy Department in the National Archives, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Record Group No. 45.) 


75 Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion, Series I, 
vol. 13, pp. 287, 288. 
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Gideon Welles wrote in his diary, under date of 20 May 1863: 

“The blockade of Cape Fear is difficult and gives infinite trouble .. .’ 
and, on 30 December 1863, he added: 

‘I am attacked for not having more vessels before Wilmington, Mobile, 
and other places and thus making the blockade completely effective ....’™ 
Dahlgren wrote Welles on g0 June 1864” that, previous to 10 July 1868 
(the date on which the land attack on Morris Island began), the blockade 
of Charleston had been so imperfect vessels had entered and departed 
with little risk and the exportation of cotton and the importation of sup- 
plies had not suffered any material interruption. ‘Charleston,’ he wrote, 
‘seemed to defy every effort on our part to disturb the prosperity that she 
enjoyed, and which was far greater than had ever been known under the 
compact of the Union.’ This state of affairs had been quickly reversed, 
however, he reported, by the combined land and sea operations under- 
taken by him and General Q. A. Gillmore, which had resulted in the 
capture of Morris Island and the occupation of the main ship channel 
leading into Charleston harbor. ‘A perfect blockade was thus enforced,’ 
he declared, ‘so that the illicit trade of the city was completely cut off .. . .’ 

Dahlgren’s claim that blockade running into and out of Charleston 
had been stopped was nothing more than wishful thinking. Charles Cow- 
ley, Judge Advocate of the South Atlantic Blockading Squadron, who ap- 
pears to have been in a position to know what was going on, wrote in retro- 
spect:"° 


Our historians have wandered far from the facts in their statements touching the 
commerce of Charleston pending our blockade . . . The fact is, blockade running 
was not stopped, and never could be wholly stopped without more vessels than 
Dahlgren ever had until after the fall of Wilmington. There are six different chan- 
nels to Charleston, of such configuration that vessels of light draught, taking ad- 
vantage of dark nights, could elude the vigilance of the blockading fleet . . . Even 
after Dahlgren established his iron-clad fleet inside the bar and posted his pickets 
every night in the throat of the harbor, between Sumter and Moultrie, these ar- 
rivals and departures were from time to time announced .... 


It is true, however, that the combined land and sea operations referred 
to by Rear Admiral Dahlgren did reduce drastically the volume of busi- 
ness done at the port of Charleston. Forty-four vessels are known to have 
entered or cleared that port in the first quarter of the calendar year 1863, 

76 Diary of Gideon Welles, vol. 1, pp. 306-307. (Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston and New 
York, The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1911.) 

77 Ibid., p. 499. 

78 Report on the Conduct of the War, 38th Cong. 2d sess., part 3 (1864-1865), No. 13,—Miscel- 


laneous, Operations against Charleston, p. 1. 
79 Charles Cowley, Leaves From a Lawyer’s Life Afloat and Ashore (Boston, 1879), pp. 110-112. 
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and the total number of entrances and clearances rose to fifty in the sec- 
ond quarter of that year.*® Only thirteen of the vessels that cleared dur- 
ing this first six month period were captured or lost."* Ten of these were 
sailing ships.** On the other hand, available records show that during the 
last half of the year only eighteen vessels entered or cleared Charleston.*° 
Half of these entrances and clearances were in July.*® Only one of the 
nine ships that departed appears to have been captured. The blockade 
was more stringent during the first six months of 1864, when there ap- 
pear to have been a total of only fifteen entrances and clearances.*° ‘Two 
of the sailing ships that ran out were captured and one of the steamers 
went down at sea.** Business picked up considerably in the third quarter 
of 1864, there being twenty-five entrances and clearances.* It was even 
better in the last quarter of that year, fifteen vessels arriving and sixteen 
departing, only one of which was captured.’ ® ‘The upward trend was 
still continuing when Charleston was evacuated on the night of 147-18 
February 1865. Between 1 January and 17 February of that year, seven 
ships had entered Charleston and twelve had cleared that port.*° Only a 
single vessel, a sloop, had been captured going out.” 

When in the summer of 1863, the blockade of Charleston began to 
tighten dangerously, South Carolina importing and exporting companies 
met the issue by the simple expedient of re-routing most of their ships to 
Wilmington, where blockade running was at its height. 

On 2 September 1864, G. B. Lamar, head of a well-known Georgia 
blockade running enterprise, wrote Confederate Secretary of the Treas- 

80 Despatches to U. S. Secretary of State from U. S. Consuls at Liverpool and Bristol, England, 
Nassau, New Providence, Hamilton, Bermuda, Havana, Cuba, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Glasgow, 
Scotland, and Barcelona, Spain. (Records of the U. S. State Department in the National Archives, 
Washington, D. C. Record Group No. 59.) 

Records of the Collectors of Customs of the ports of Charleston and Wilmington, including re- 
ports of business done, abstracts of vessels entered and cleared, registers of export duty on cotton, 
abstracts of import duties, manifests, entries, invoices, cotton export bond indexes, records of the 
Naval Officer of the port of Charleston, and miscellaneous papers, such as the depositions of offi- 
cers, directors, stockholders, and employees of Charleston blockade running companies taken before 
special agents of the U. S. Treasury Department and the log of the Confederate steamer Coquette, 
4 November 1863—7 August 1864. (Records of the U. S. Treasury Department in the National 
Archives, Washington, D. C. Record Group No. 56.) 

Records of the Confederate and British governments in the Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., including Entrances and Clearances of Vessels in Southern Ports and Correspondence Rela- 
tive to the Blockade. (Pickett Papers) Despatches from Her Britannic Majesty’s consuls at Charles- 
ton to Lord (Earl) Russell, Secretary for Foreign Affairs. (F. O. 5, Public Record Office, London, 
England, vols. 780-783, 843, 844, 906, 907, 968, 969, 1030—photostatic copies. 

The Charleston Daily Courier, Charleston, S. C., 1861—Feb. 1865. 

The Charleston Mercury, Charleston, S. C., 1861—Feb. 1865. 

The Index, London, England, 1862—-Feb. 1865. 

Liverpool Journal of Commerce, Liverpool, England, 1861-1865. 

Liverpool Daily Post, Liverpool, England, 1861-1865. 

The Shipping and Mercantile Gazette and Lloyd’s List, London, England 1862—2 July 1864. 


Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion, Series I and 
II, Washington, D. C. Government Printing Office. 
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ury Trenholm that the fleet then blockading Wilmington was so numer- 
ous that port might be considered closed.** And yet, between 31 October 
and 28 December 1864, according to extracts from the official diary of 
Colonel Lamb, commander of the Confederate defenses at Federal Point, 
near Wilmington, twenty vessels entered that port safely and ten cleared. 
Of the latter, four are known to have been captured."* 

Colonel Lamb’s tally of arrivals does not appear to have been com- 
plete. Secretary ‘Trenholm informed the President on 12 December 1864, 
in response to a question propounded by the Confederate Senate, that 
from 1 November to 6 December 1864 there had been forty-three ar- 
rivals at Wilmington and Charleston.** Other available data account for 
the arrival of twenty-six vessels at Wilmington and seven at Charleston 
during that period.*° 

It is clear from the foregoing that the blockade of Charleston was quite 
inadequate, in terms of safe entrances and clearances, until the last six 
months in 1863, and that from the beginning of the third quarter of the 
succeeding year until the evacuation of Charleston a fairly large and 
steadily increasing number of safe runs were made into and out of that 
port. It seems equally obvious that the traffic to and from Wilmington 
continued in considerable volume, though with increasing hazard, until 
the fall of Fort Fisher in January 1865. What Rear Admiral Dahlgren 
was pleased to call ‘the illicit trade’ of the two ports was never completely 
cut off. In fact, in 1863 eighty-four per cent of all known attempts to pene- 
trate the blockade of the Carolina ports were successful,** and this figure 
decreased only one per cent in 1864." The percentages for both years 
would have been appreciably higher had it not been for the large number 
of unsuccessful attempts made by sailing ships. Thirty-six such attempts 
failed in 1863 out of eighty-two efforts,* and nine out of twenty were un- 
successful in the following year.”* 

In spite of the best efforts of the United States Navy, 1735 out of 2054 
known attempts to enter or clear the Carolina ports between 19 April 
1861 and 17 February 1865, were successful.” At first blush, it would seem 
that these figures make ridiculous Schwab’s flat assertion: ‘It was the 
blockade, rather than the ravages of the army, that sapped the industrial 
strength of the Confederacy.’ ** But, in reality, they do nothing of the 


81 General Records of the Treasury Department in the National Archives, Washington, D. C. 
Record Group No. 56. 

82 Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion, Series I, 
vol. 11, pp. 740-747. 

83 Letter, George A. Trenholm, Confederate Secretary of the Treasury to President Jefferson 
Davis, dated 12 December 1864. (Letters of the Secretary of the Treasury, C. S.) 


84 John Christopher Schwab, The Confederate States of America, 1861-1865,—a Financial and 
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sort. The blockade was the North’s most potent weapon, the one that 
made it impossible for the industrially impoverished South to win. Its 
effectiveness lay not so much in the ships and cargoes captured as in the 
ships and cargoes its mere existence kept away from Southern ports. 
Scores of vessels that would have piled their merchandise high on Caro- 
lina wharves had there been no blockade simply did not choose to incur 
the risk of capture. During the month of May 1861 when it was well 
known that testing the blockade was not a particularly hazardous ven- 
ture, there were not less than 181 entrances and clearances of the Caro- 
lina ports.*® At this rate, 1448 attempts should have been made to enter 
and clear these ports between 1 May and the end of 1861. Actually, there 
are known to have been 733 such attempts between 19 April and 31 De- 
cember in that year.** © In 1862, apparently, there were only 376." *° The 
number appears to have risen to 515 in 1863, but to have dropped back 
to 387 in 1864.» *° The decrease in the number of vessels known to have 
been engaged in the trade is even more significant. ‘There were 274 in 
1861, 190 in 1862, 128 in 1863, and 112 in 1864.** *° Only twenty-nine ap- 
pear to have made runs between 1 January and 17 February 1865.** © 

In May 1861, another obstacle arose that threatened to put an end to 
blockade running. On the thirteenth of that month the British govern- 
ment issued a proclamation of neutrality, in which its subjects were pro- 
hibited from breaking or endeavoring to break any blockade that had 
been ‘lawfully and actually’ established by either of the contending 
parties.*© ‘The Provisional Congress of the Confederate States made a 
quick counter-move designed to force Great Britain and France, whose 
mills were desperately in need of cotton, to break the blockade and rec- 
ognize the Confederate States of America as an independent nation. In 
an act, approved 21 May 1861, it was provided that from and after 1 June 
1861, and during the existence of the blockade of any of the Confederate 
ports, it would not be lawful for any person to export any raw cotton or 
cotton yarn from the Confederate States, except through their seaports.** 
This act was acclaimed by the South Carolina press and the majority of 
the people of the State. 

Four thousand eight hundred thirty-nine bales of cotton had been 


Industrial History of the South During the Civil War (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901), 
P. 336. 

85 Mountague Bernard, A Historical Account of the Neutrality of Great Britain during the 
American Civil War, pp. 131-136. 

86 An Act to prohibit the exportation of cotton from the Confederate States, except through the 
seaports of said States, and to punish persons offending therein, approved 21 May 1861. (James M. 
Matthews [ed.], Statutes at Large of the Confederate States of America, 1861-1864 [Richmond, Vir- 
ginia: R. M. Smith, 1864], pp. 152, 153.) 
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shipped out of the port of Charleston between 20 and go April 1861, and 
an additional 24,874 bales had been run out of that port in the succeeding 
month. In June, not a single bale was exported. Over forty of the leading 
cotton factor firms of Charleston signed and caused to be distributed 
among the cotton planters of the State a circular letter urging that they 
and the planters of the other Southern states send none of their cotton to 
market until the blockade of the Confederate ports had been expressly 
removed.* Public feeling on the subject was so strong in Charleston that 
one of its firms which had loaded a number of bales of cotton on a Britain- 
bound steamer removed them.** 
The Charleston Mercury declared confidently:* 


... of one thing we are certain—Her Majesty’s ministers no more expect the ports 
of the Confederate States to be fully and adequately blockaded for the next ten 
months than they mean the ports of Great Britain to be blockaded. They have not 
the remotest idea of leaving the cotton crop now springing up .. . to remain in our 
barns and storehouses whilst their vast cotton factories remain idle and tenantless. 
They will do one of two things: they will either find out that our ports are not ‘fully’ 
and ‘actually’ blockaded, or they will break the blockade themselves. Our English 
friends may as well understand the true state of things at once. We do not intend 
... that any cotton ... shall go out of the Confederate States, excepting through ow 
ports. The blockade answers our purpose exactly. It will force Great Britain and 
France to choose between the friendship and the commerce of the Confederate 
States, their natural and most lucrative customers, and that of the United States, 
their . . . most injurious rivals. We are in no hurry to push on the game. The cards 
are in our hands, and we intend to play them out to the bankruptcy of every cotton 
factory in Great Britain and France, or the acknowledgment of our independence. 


The British Consul at Charleston reported to his Foreign Office that 
there was no legislative bar to the exportation of cotton through that 
port. The impediment, he wrote, ‘is to be found in that which has been 
the bane of this Republic since the introduction of universal suffrage. I 
mean the uncontrollable will of an irresponsible community which sets 
itself up above all law.’ ** In a previous despatch,” he had reported that 
the delay by his government in recognizing the Confederate States of 
America as an independent sovereignty was beginning to produce ‘a 
very angry feeling’ in South Carolina, and elsewhere in the South. The 


87 The Charleston Daily Courier, 26 September 1861. 

88 Robert Bunch, British Consul at Charleston to Lord Russell, British Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, despatch dated 28 September 1861. (Public Record Office, London, England. F. O. 5, vol. 
781, No. 115, p. 383. Photostatic copy in the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.) 

89 Issue of 4 June 1861. 

90 Bunch to Lord Russell, dated 8 July 1861. (P. R. O., London, F. O. 5, vol. 781, part 1. Photo- 
static copy in the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.) 
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people ‘had counted so confidently upon the power of cotton to force their 
admission into the family of nations,’ he declared, ‘that they are not dis- 
posed to show common patience .. . . ‘They also know full well, (altho’ but 
few will admit it), that it is as necessary for them to sell as for others to buy 
their cotton, and that with their crop on their hands they cannot raise a 
shilling or maintain a war with the North.’ Reporting that there was talk 
of dismissing the foreign consuls, he added disgustedly: ‘It would not 
grieve me much to see the boasted cotton crop left within the borders of 
the Southern Confederacy for a period sufficiently extended to show their 
new government that its very existence depends upon the custom of the 
manufacturing nations....’ 

It soon became obvious to the people of South Carolina and the other 
Southern states that only through the exportation of cotton could they 
obtain the military stores and countless other supplies required for the 
continued existence of the Confederacy. ‘The Commercial Convention 
held at Macon, Georgia, in October 1861, therefore, adopted a resolu- 
tion in which it was declared that return cargoes of produce should be 
furnished vessels bringing goods to the Confederacy from foreign ports, 
but that no accumulation of produce should be allowed in Confederate 
ports.** In adopting this resolution, the delegates were merely placing the 
stamp of their approval upon an existing practice, for the exportation 
of cotton through the port of Charleston already had recommenced. 
One hundred forty bales had been run out during the summer. In the 
last quarter of the calendar year 1861, an additional 4675, bales were ex- 
ported from that port.” 

There still was opposition in high places in South Carolina to the un- 
restricted exportation of cotton. On 4 April 1862 the Governor and Exec- 
utive Council of that State unanimously adopted regulations prohibit- 
ing the exportation of the staple from the ports of the State, ‘unless by 
the express permission of the Confederate or State authorities.’ ** Con- 
federate Secretary of the Treasury Memminger promptly objected to 
these regulations and requested that further action in the matter be sus- 
pended until Congress should declare its policy on the subject. A sus- 
pending resolution was adopted on 21 April 1862. 

Governmental interference with the exportation of cotton through 
Confederate ports, however, was by no means at an end. In 1863 the Con- 
federate government demanded that one-third of the freight capacity of 

91 The Charleston Daily Courier, 18 October 1861. 


92 Report, W. F. Colcock, Collector of Customs at Charleston to General Thomas Jordan, Chief 
of Staff, dated 21 May 1863. (W. R. Series IV, vol. 2, p. 562.) 
98 The Charleston Daily Courier, 23 April 1862. 
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outward bound vessels of Confederate ownership be reserved for its use. 

William C. Bee reacted to the restriction thus placed upon the opera- 
tions of his company’s ships by proposing to the governor of South Caro- 
lina that the company and the state enter into copartnership.” ‘This pro- 
posal was accepted and the General Assembly passed an act in which the 
terms of the copartnership were specified.” In this act, provision was 
made for the issuance by the State of not exceeding $1,000,000 in stocks 
or bonds, or both, redeemable in twenty-one years from date, the pro- 
ceeds of which were to be expended in the purchase of supplies for sol- 
diers and their families and of agricultural and manufacturing imple- 
ments. 

The act provided further: The state would become a one-fourth part 
owner of the ships owned or to be acquired by the Company upon the 
payment of such sums as the Governor and the President of the Bank of 
the State should approve. As the one-fourth owner of the Bee Company’s 
vessels, the State would have the right to export such amount of cotton 
or other produce on her own account, not exceeding one-fourth of each 
cargo, and to import such supplies as the Governor should deem advis- 
able to meet the wants of the soldiers and citizens of the State. The State 
would pay the customary freight charges, and would share in the general 
mercantile adventures of the Company and the earnings of its ships to 
the extent of one-fourth, as she paid for and acquired part ownership in 
the ships, and would bear her proportion of the expenses and losses, but 
would not be liable for losses to a greater extent than her interest in the 
ships, their cargoes, and unpaid dividends. ‘The ownership and inter- 
est of the State in the ships and their earnings would commence when the 
State had paid for her interest, by shipments of cotton or otherwise, and 
the State might immediately ship cotton and receive return cargoes in the 
Company’s vessels. 

The Confederate government informed Governor Bonham that it was 
unwilling to forego its demand for the continuing use of one-third of the 


94 Letter, W. C. Bee to C. G. Memminger, dated 4 February 1864. In this communication, the 
writer informed the Confederate Secretary of the Treasury that representatives of the state of 
South Carolina then were in Richmond endeavoring to get the Confederate government to re- 
linquish its claim to one-third of the freight-room in the Bee Company’s ships. If their mission 
failed, Bee said, he would be glad to have the cargo space demanded by the National government 
appropriated to the use of Memminger’s department. He added that his company would be glad to 
change places with the government, the company shipping one-third of the outgoing cargoes at 
the regular freight of five pence per pound, incurring no risk but that of its cotton, and the gov- 
ernment shipping the remaining two-thirds, paying all expenses and assuming all risks connected 
with the ships. (Cotton and Captured Property Records.) 


95 An Act to procure supplies and furnish the implements of agricultural and manufacturing 
industry for the soldiers and people of the State, by a Union of the State with the Importing and 
Exporting Company of South Carolina, approved 17 December 1863. (Acts of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of South Carolina, passed in September and December 1863, pp. 195, 196.) 
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J 
cargo space in the outward bound ships of the Bee Company, ” but that, 
in view of ‘the special circumstances of the case,’ the President had di- 
rected that the State be permitted to ship ‘a certain amount’ of cotton, in 
place of so much of the staple to be exported by the Confederate gov- 
ernment. 

Because of the refusal of the Confederate government to release its 
claim to cargo space in the Bee Company’s ships, the copartnership be- 
tween that Company and the state of South Carolina died aborning.* 

‘The Confederate government was too desperately in need of muni- 
tions and other supplies for its troops to remain long content with the 
right to use only one-third of the cargo space in vessels belonging to its 
citizens that cleared from Southern ports. On 6 February 1864, Congress 
passed an act authorizing the President to impose regulations upon the 
foreign commerce of the Confederate states.*® Under these regulations, 
which became effective on 7 March 1864,*° blockade running vessels be- 
longing to or employed by private persons or firms in the exportation of 
cotton, tobacco, military and naval stores, sugar, molasses, or rice, were 
required to surrender one-half of their cargo space, on both inward and 
outward runs, to the Government for its exclusive use. Collectors of cus- 
toms at Confederate ports were not authorized to clear any such vessels 
until the requirements of the regulations had been met. For its use of 
cargo space in these ships, the Government agreed to pay freight at the 
rate of five pence in gold per pound.** ‘The promulgation of these regula- 
tions was regarded by the blockade running companies as the coup de grace 
to profitable private running. 

William C. Bee declared* they were so detrimental to the interests of 
his company a strong appeal had been made to the Government for their 
modification. 

96 Message No. 1, Governor Milledge Bonham to the General Assembly of the State of South 
Carolina, delivered 28 November 1864. (The Charleston Daily Courier, 30 November 1864.) 

87 Photostatic copy of a report of the Committee on Commerce and Manufactures of the South 
Carolina House of Representatives submitted to the House during its 1864 session. (Records of 


the General Assembly of the state of South Carolina filed in the State Historical Commission, Co- 
lumbia, S. C.) 


98 The report of the House Committee on Commerce and Manufactures mentioned in footnote 
97 States that no part of the stock authorized to be issued under the Act of 17 December 1863 had 
been disposed of. Jeff. B. Bates, Treasurer of the State of South Carolina, informed the author, 
by letter dated 25, May 1948, that he had been unable to find any record indicating that the stocks 
or bonds authorized to be issued actually were sold. He also wrote that, in a report submitted by 
C. M. Furman, president of the Bank of the State of South Carolina, to the General Assembly of 
that State at its 1864 session, it was declared the arrangement with the Bee Company had not been 
perfected. 


99 An Act to impose regulations upon the foreign commerce of the Confederate States to provide 
jor the public defense, approved 6 February 1864. (James M. Matthews [ed.], Statutes at Large of 
the Confederate States of America, passed at the fourth session of the First Congress, 1864 [Rich- 
mond, Virginia: R. M. Smith, 1864], pp. 181-183.) 
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Lewis Jervey, an agent of the Bee Company in Nassau, wrote Secretary 
Memminger on 27 April 1864'* that the regulations had reduced the 
commissions derived from his business by fifty per cent. Instead of re- 
ceiving, as he had previously, between 700 and 800 bales of cotton by one 
of his company’s vessels for forwarding, he was getting deliveries of only 
300 to 350 bales, and his commissions on return cargoes were propor- 
tionately reduced. 

In an effort to lessen the burden of the regulations, Henry Cobia, 
president of ‘The Charleston Importing and Exporting Company, pro- 
posed to Secretary Trenholm, on 11 January 1865, that his company be 
allowed to export full cargoes of cotton in its vessels upon the condition 
it would run in materials for the Government free of freight. 

Several of the States were concerned over the possibility that the regu- 
lations might be construed as imposing restrictions upon their right to 
export any of the commodities covered thereby. ‘The loud rumblings of 
alarm from states and companies reached the Confederate Senate, and 
that body adopted resolutions on 5 December 1864, in which the Presi- 
dent was asked:** 


1. Whether any and what restrictions have been imposed upon the exercise of 
the right of the Confederate States, or any of them, to export on their own account 
any of the articles enumerated in the Act entitled: An Act to impose Regulations upon 
the foreign commerce of the Confederate States to provide for the public defense, approved 
6 February 1864? 

2. Whether the Regulations made under the first section of said Act have caused 
any diminution in the number of vessels engaged in foreign commerce? 

3. Whether the Act and the Regulations made thereunder have been beneficial 
or otherwise in their effect on the success of our arms and the supply of means 
necessary for the public defense—also whether experience has suggested the repeal 
of the Act of 6 February or its modification or amendment? 


In reply to the first of these questions, Secretary ‘Trenholm informed 
President Davis* that no restrictions whatever had been imposed upon 
the exercise of the right of the States. In response to the second, he wrote* 
that the largest number of arrivals at Confederate ports had occurred in 
May and June after the regulations had been imposed. Further, he de- 
clared, the freight rate of five pence in gold per pound paid by the Gov- 
ernment was nearly equal to three dollars in currency per pound, so the 
freight paid for carrying out 500 bales of cotton for the Government 
would purchase for the vessel 1000 bales at the market price. The great 
profit realized on these terms, he pointed out, was exhibited in the enor- 
mous price commanded in the market by shares in all the blockade stocks. 


100 Cotton and Captured Property Records. 
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In answer to the third question propounded by the Senate, Trenholm 
stated that the Actand the Regulations promulgated thereunder had been 
‘in the highest degree beneficial.’ Between 1 July and 1 December 1864, 
11,795 bales of cotton had been exported, he declared. Of this quantity 
1272 bales had been lost, and 10,524 bales had arrived safely at foreign 
ports. The value of this cotton he estimated at £320,000 sterling—‘a sum 
capable of purchasing supplies of the value in currency of $45,000,000.’ 
Other figures were cited by Trenholm to show that material increases in 
the volume of Government imports had resulted from the imposition of 
the regulations. He informed the President that he advocated their re- 
tention. His views prevailed: they remained in effect until the end of the 
war. 

Another obstacle in the way of profitable blockade running by the im- 
porting and exporting companies was the competition among various 
departments of the Confederate government for the use of available trans- 
portation facilities. William C. Bee wrote Secretary Memminger on 4 
February 1864: 


There is a direct conflict constantly going on which tends to defeat, or at least 
embarrass, all of its [the Government’s] operations. An agent of the War Depart- 
ment issues a circular to all the Rail Road Companies in which he proffers 5% of 
all the shipping room retained by the Government in private ships for every train 
loaded exclusively for Government account—or, if you bring a half-train for the 
Government you can bring the other half for your own account, but will receive no 
shipping privilege. Now, here is a direct temptation to the officers of the road to be- 
come speculators in cotton. In Georgia, they can purchase it at from 65, to 75 c. per 
and in Wilmington sell at $1.50 to $1.70 per, according to the pressure which may 
exist there for cotton, or, if they find it more for their interest, they accept the 
bribe offered by private shippers to bring the half-train for them, and heavy bribes 
have been freely paid under such circumstances. 


Bee wrote that he had known as much as $100 per bale from Charleston 
and $200 per bale from Columbia paid for shipping privileges. “The 
temptation is so great,’ he declared, ‘the Quartermaster and Commissary 
pleads and threatens in vain to have food transported.’ . . . ‘I fear, too, 
that Government agents are themselves interested in this cotton trans- 
portation, otherwise, it seems impossible to account for some things that 
do happen. Why must the different departments be independent 
shippers?’ 

The Confederate government reacted to Bee’s query by placing the 
responsibility for such shipments under the Treasury Department, ef- 
fective 1 July 1864.* 

The continuing depreciation in the value of Confederate currency 
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was a two-edged sword that cut deeply into the profits of the importing 
and exporting companies, as well as into the value of the dividends they 
paid. 

John Fraser and Company wrote Secretary Memminger on 4 June 
1862,* reminding him that on 21 March of that year the Company had 
submitted a bill to his department in the amount of $53,288 for Govern- 
ment freight transported. The delay in receiving payment, they de- 
clared, had proved to be very unfortunate for the Company since, in the 
interval, sterling exchange had advanced from 165 to 190 per cent, by 
which twenty-five per cent of the amount involved was lost. 

An official of the same Company wrote Memminger on 27 August 
1862,*° that 250 per cent had been paid for sterling in Augusta, Georgia, 
within the past few days. 

In a report to the Speaker of the House of Representatives on the con- 
dition of the Confederate Treasury Department as of 1 October 1864, 
Secretary Trenholm stated:** 

‘Unless a uniform and stable value can be given to the Treasury notes, 
the effort to carry on the war through their instrumentality must, of 
necessity, be abandoned.’ One hundred thirty-five dollars in currency, 
he stated, was worth at that time only six dollars in specie. 

In February 1865, the average value of one gold dollar in Confedérate 
treasury notes was fifty-eight dollars.** 

The currency problems of the importing and exporting companies 
were complicated further by the fact that there were other kinds of money 
in circulation in South Carolina, of differing value in terms of Con- 
federate treasury notes. Among these were notes issued by the Bank of 
the State of South Carolina and private banks, as well as bills and/or 
notes put in circulation by the city council of Charleston,’** the Cotton 
Planters’ Loan Association of the Fifth Congressional District of South 
Carolina,’*® the Wayside Home, a Charleston institution,’ and the so- 

101 Ibid. 

102 Ibid. 


108 Trenholm to Thomas S. Bocock, dated 7 November 1864. (Letters of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, C. S.) 


104 The General Assembly of the state of South Carolina passed an act, approved 21 December 
1861, authorizing the city council of Charleston to issue and put in circulation not to exceed $300,000 
in notes or certificates of the denominations of one, two, and three dollars and such ‘small bills as 
the Council might determine to be necessary.’ (Acts of the General Assembly of the State of South 
Carolina passed at the Session of 1861, pp. 21, 22. 

105 An act of the General Assembly of the state of South Carolina approved 21 December 1861, 
provided that the Cotton Planters’ Loan Associations thereby authorized to be established might 
issue bills and notes of any denomination, not less than five dollars, which would be receivable in 
payment of taxes and other dues to the State. Under the terms of this act, the whole amount of the 
bills and notes issued by any such Association might not exceed six dollars for every 100 pounds of 
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called ‘shinplasters’ circulated by private individuals.*” Of course, bank 
notes issued in other Southern States circulated freely in South Carolina, 
and it is possible that notes had been issued by the Franco-Carolina 
Bank.*”® 

Schwab stated* that after the first year of the war bank notes invariably 
were quoted at a premium in Confederate currency. ‘During 1862,’ he 
wrote, ‘the gold dollar rose in value in Government notes from 1.20 to 
nearly 3; at the same time, bank notes rose from par to only about 1.25. 
By the end of 1863, a gold dollar was selling for $20 in Government notes, 
and for only about $3.25 in bank notes. During 1864, the price in bank 
notes never rose much higher than that figure, while in Government 
notes it rose to fabulous heights.’ He pointed out, however, that ‘bank 
notes were not all quoted alike, but varied considerably according to the 
State they hailed from and the place where they were quoted.’ 

Even after the war was over, money made trouble for Theodore D. 
Jervey and Archibald S. Johnston, respectively, presidents of the Bee 
and Chicora Companies. The United States Treasury Department was 
hot on the scent of the undistributed assets of the blockade running en- 
terprises, and, when Jervey and Johnston refused to divulge the where- 
abouts of the moneys and other property of their companies, they were 
arrested by order of Major-General Daniel E. Sickles, commander of the 
Department of South Carolina, and incarcerated in the Charleston jail.*” 
They appear to have been kept in confinement there until about the first 
week in March 1866, when they were released after they had agreed to 
pay the existing assets of their companies ‘into any court into which they 
short and fifteen dollars for every 100 pounds of long cotton subscribed. (Acts of the General As- 
sembly of the State of South Carolina passed at the Session of 1861, pp. 45-48.) 

Only one Cotton Planters’ Loan Association appears to have been organized and chartered un- 
der this act, i.e. The Cotton Planters’ Loan Association of the Fifth Congressional District of South 
Carolina. By an act amending its charter, passed in 1864, this Association was prohibited from is- 


suing or reissuing any notes, bills, or other obligations of the nature of currency. (Acts of the Gen- 
eral A ssembly of the State of South Carolina passed at the Sessions of 1864 and 1865, p. 256.) 

106 The Charleston Daily Courier of 3 May 1864 announced that the Wayside Home, a local 
institution, would issue ‘change bills of small denominations . . . to meet the wants and objec- 
tions of farmers and producers who cannot sell under the extant condition of the currency... .’ 

107 Schwab stated (p. 156) that the scarcity of small change was relieved by the issuance and cir- 
culation by individuals of their promissory notes, or ‘shinplasters’ which frequently were re- 
deemable, ‘in the goods or services they habitually offered.’ 

108 This institution had been created by an act of the General Assembly of the state of South 
Carolina, approved 22 December 1864. (Acts of the General Assembly of the State of South Carolina 
passed at the Sessions of 1864 and 1865.) 

109 Letter, T. C. Callicot, Supervising Special Agent, U. S. Treasury Department, to Major-Gen- 
eral Sickles, dated 10 January 1866. (Cotton and Captured Property Records.) 

Letter, James B. Campbell, attorney for Jervey and Johnston, to Hugh McCulloch, U. S. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, dated 24 February 1866. (Cotton and Captured Property Records.) 

Copy of letter from Edward Jordan, Solicitor of the Treasury, to Secretary McCulloch, dated 15 
June 1868. (Cotton and Captured Property Records.) 
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might be summoned by the United States to appear, subject to the decree 
and judgment of the court,’ and each had given bond in the amount of 
$100,000 to keep safely and produce all assets of his company when re- 
quired.*” 

In 1868, no proceedings having been instituted against them, Jervey 
and Johnston requested that their bonds be cancelled and that they be 
relieved of all their obligations in the matter.’ The Solicitor of the 
Treasury to whom the requests were referred by Secretary of the ‘Treas- 
ury Hugh McCulloch for an opinion as to whether suits against Jervey 
and Johnston could be prosecuted to a successful termination replied 
that ‘it would be better at this time to refrain from bringing suit’ and so 
Jervey’s and Johnston’s requests were approved and the matter was final- 


ly closed.**” 
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Notes 


NAVASSA THE FIRST 


THE recent article by Dr. Shelmidine on 
Midway Island? affords an opportunity 
to correct an error made in 1867 by Cap- 
tain William Reynolds, U.S.N., who, in 
his official report to the Navy Depart- 
ment, stated that Midway was the first 
island added to the dominion of the 
United States beyond our own shores. 
This distinction belongs not to Midway 
but to Navassa, a small island lying in 
the Windward Passage between Jamaica 
and Haiti which was discovered and 
claimed for the United States in 1857, 
ten years before Midway was seen by 
Captain Reynolds. 

Navassa Island was discovered by acci- 
dent on 1 July 1857 by Peter Duncan, an 
American sea captain, who was search- 
ing the Caribbean for guano deposits to 
be used in refertilizing the soil of our 
eastern seaboard which had become 
sterile from decades of noncompensat- 
ing tillage. Captain Duncan claimed 
Navassa under the provisions of the 
Guano Act of 1856 which in brief pre- 
scribed that uninhabited islands con- 
taining guano would be recognized as 
possessions of the United States pro- 
vided the discoverer sold guano only to 
American citizens. The President was 
empowered by this Act to use military 
force, if necessary, to protect the rights of 
the discoverer. This Act was brought in- 
to being by the monopolistic prices 
charged the world for guano from Peru, 
the only known source at that time. 

For thirty- two years no serious chal- 
lenge was made to the sovere ignty of the 
United States over Navassa. although 
Haiti frequently protested our occupa- 
tion of this island only thirty-six miles 


off her coast. In 1889 a situation arose 
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which was to test the legality of Ameri- 
can ownership. On the fourteenth of 
September of that year, a riot occurred 
among the one hundred and fifty ne- 
groes employed on the island and the 
white superintendent of the guano com- 
pany and several of his foremen were 
killed. The Navy Department dis- 
patched the U.S.S. Kearsarge to the scene 
and marines were landed who soon had 
the situation well in hand. The ring- 
leaders of the revolt were rounded up 
and taken to Baltimore where they were 
indicted in the U. S. District Court on a 
charge of murder. When the case came 
on to be heard, the jurisdiction of the 
court was challenged in that the crime 
had not taken place on American soil. 
The trial court held otherwise and on 
appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court that 
body decided (Jones et al vs. United 
States 137 U.S. Reports 202) that Navas- 
sa was a possession of the United States 
and had been so since 1857. Sad to re- 
late, the murderers were executed forth- 
with, thus paying with their lives to sub- 
stantiate the sovereignty of this country 
over this obscure Caribbean island, our 
first acquisition beyond the continental 
limits of the United States. 

Today we exert our sovereignty over 
Navassa by maintaining a lighthouse on 
the island; Haiti periodically protests, 
without success, our occupation while 
the remoteness and tranquillity of the 
island are enjoyed by its hundreds of 
iguana and pelican inhabitants. 

While I regret to correct a brother 
naval officer, there is consolation in that 
his error is not widely known. For has 
it not been said that the surest way to 
hide a fact (or alleged fact) is to place it 
in a government report? 


EDGAR K. THOMPSON 


H. M. S. Cormorant: First STEAM 
WARSHIP IN THE NORTH PACIFIC 


THe summer of 1846 saw an unusual 
concentration of ships of the Royal Navy 
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on the Northwest Coast of America. This 
was mainly due to the tense interna- 
tional situation between Great Britain 
and the United States over the Oregon 
Boundary, although routine patrols and 
surveys helped to account for the pres- 
ence of five British men-of-war in the 
North Pacific that year.1 Among other 
ships, Rear Admiral George Francis Sey- 
mour, commander of the Pacific Station, 
sent the paddle sloop Cormorant from 
South American waters to the Northwest 
Coast to assist the sailing ships already 
there by towing them through the nar- 
row and often tide-bound channels. Cor- 
morant was the first warship with steam 
engines to visit the Northwest Coast, 
and incidentally was the first ship under 
steam to enter the harbor of Honolulu.? 
Built at Sheerness in 1842 by Sir Wil- 
liam Symonds, Cormorant was the sev- 
enth ship of that name in the Royal 
Navy. Her dimensions were: length of 
keel 156.434 feet, length on deck 170 
feet; beam 35.1134 feet, depth of hold 
20.1114 feet; draft g feet; and tonnage 
1057. Her paddle wheels were driven by 
two engines of I.H.P. 280, N.D., and 
steam was furnished by four boilers. Cor- 
morant’s bunkers carried sufficient coal 
for 25 to 28 days at sea, but she ordinar- 
ily proceeded under sail on long pas- 
sages. Rated as a 6-gun paddle sloop-of- 
war of the First Class, she was armed 
with two 42-pounders, two 68-pounders, 
and two 84-pounders. In addition she 
carried two 12-pounders for use in the 
boats. Her complement was 145 men.* 


1F. V. Longstaff and W. Kaye Lamb, “The 
Royal Navy on the Northwest Coast, 1813- 
1850,’ British Columbia Historical Quarterly, 
XI (1945), 113. Hereafter cited as Longstaff and 
Lamb, ‘Royal Navy on the Northwest Coast.’ 

2 Ibid., p. 115. 

3 Letter from National Maritime Museum, 
Greenwich to author, 15 August 1945. Halton 
Stirling Lecky, The King’s Ships . . .(London, 
1913), II, 100. Hereafter cited as Lecky, King’s 
Ships. 

Chester S. Lyman visited Cormorant at Callao 
on 25 March 1846, and reported that her arma- 
ment consisted of ‘2, 10 ft long guns 42 pound- 


Cormorant proceeded from Callao to 
the Northwest Coast by way of the Ha- 
waiian Islands. She arrived at Kealake- 
kua on the Island of Hawaii on 18 May 

i846, and on the twenty-second made her 
appearance at Honolulu, forty-four d: LYS 
from Callao.t Honolulu had received 
news of the prospective visit of the steam- 
er by the sailing ship Mariposa, and the 
arrival of the vessel was eagerly antici- 
pated.® The event was describe -d in the 
Journal of Chester S. Lyman as follows: 
Rode up to the Mission with Mr D{amon] 
thence to the landing to see the Brit. Steamer 
Cormorant come in, which we had seen with a 
glass from ‘look out’ (on his house) soon after 
breakfast. This is the first steamer ever arrived 
here, & the natives were in a state of great ex- 
citement. Every house top & steeple was covered 
with them & their clatter was heard in every di- 
rection. They were seen coming into town from 
every quarter & at the time of her arrival at the 
landing the wharfs & every place from which 
she c’d be seen, was literally covered with na- 
tives, & their clatter was raised to the highest 
pitch. She came up very s.owly, with little mo- 
tion of the wheels & little smoke visible so that 
many of the natives seemed disappointed, their 
notions of a ‘Fire-ship’ as they called the steam- 
er not being realized.® 

Strictly speaking Cormorant was not 
the first steam vessel to visit Honolulu. 
A decade earlier, on 4 February 1836, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s redoubt- 
able steamer Beaver sighted “‘Woahoo Is- 
land,’ anchoring in Titer tinles Harbor 
the same day. She continued her voyage 
to the Columbia River on the twenty- 
fifth of the month. Although Beaver was 
built as a steamer, and had her engines 
in place on the voyage from London to 


ers, fore & aft, 2 broadside 68 pounders, 2, 42 
lb mortars, & some smaller Brass pieces 6 Ibs.’ 
He stated that the diameter of her paddle 
wheels was 17 ft., 6 ins., and that her speed 
under steam was 6-8 knots. Chester S. Lyman, 
Around the Horn to the Sandwich Islands and 
California 1845-1850... , ed. by F. J. Teggart 
(New Haven, 1924), p. 47- Hereafter cited as 
Lyman, Sandwich Islands. 

4 Polynesian, 23 May 1846. The Friend, 1 June 
1846. 

5 Wyllie to Miller, 
of Hawaii. 


7 May 1846, ms., Archives 


6 Lyman, Sandwich Islands, p. 67. 
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Fort Vancouver, her paddle wheels were 
not attached, and she made the entire 
voyage under sail. Therefore Beaver was 
only a potential steamer when she was 
at Honolulu, and Cormorant remained 
the first really practising steamer to ap- 
pear in Hawaiian waters.’ 

During the stay of Cormorant in Hono- 
lulu, her captain, Sir George Thomas 
Gordon, invited nobility, missionaries, 
school children, and the general popu- 
lace to visit the ship freely. The king, 
Kahmehameha III, was absent on Ha- 
wali, but the Governor of Oahu and his 
suite boarded the ship, and returned 
‘highly gratified by the, to them, novel 
sights.’* Some of the young chiefs were 
not recognized as such by the ship’s peo- 
ple on one occasion, and complained 
that they had been treated with less dis- 
tinction than they usually received 
aboard foreign men-of-war, although 
the trouble may have arisen because the 
ship’s officers paid more attention to the 
native ladies than the ‘boys’ appreci- 
ated.® Lyman wrote that ‘such is the li- 
centiousness of the natives (& whites of 
course also) that during the visiting of 
the Steamer by them, the women were 
detected in adultery with the seamen, & 
they were accordingly forbidden to visit 
the ship without a man to accompany 
them.’!° 

While Cormorant was at Honolulu, 
her next port of call was kept a secret, 
and even Robert Crichton Wyllie, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of the Hawaiian 
Kingdom, could not learn whither she 
was bound although he wished to send 
dispatches to the West Coast of North 
America if she were going that way. He 
engaged in some rather heated corre- 
spondence with the British Consul over 


7E. W. Wright, ed., Lewis and Dryden’s Ma- 
rine History of the Pacific Northwest . . . (Port- 
land, 1895), pp. 15-16. 

8 Polynesian, 30 May 1856. 

9 Wyllie to Miller, 29, 30 May 1846; R. C. 
Wyllie ms. notes 4 June 1846, mss. Archives of 
Hawaii. 

10 Lyman, Sandwich Islands, p. 70. 


this matter, but the ship sailed on 30 
May with her destination not revealed. 
It was rumored, however, that she was 
bound for the Northwest Coast, and this 
was correct."! She had arrived there and 
was towing survey ships in the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca by 24 June 1846. With the 
news of the settlement of the Oregon 
dispute, Admiral Seymour ordered Cor- 
morant from the Northwest Coast to Val- 
paraiso in the autumn of 1846.1? 

The Journal of Alexander Adams, 
early harbor master of Honolulu, con- 
tains a number of water-color sketches 
of ships which visited the Hawaiian Is- 
lands in the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. Most of these are un- 
identified sailing vessels, but among the 
others there is an extremely interesting, 
although unfinished, water-color and 
pencil sketch of Cormorant at Honolulu 
(see Plate 5). The manuscript of the 
Adams Journal containing this picture 
is in the Archives of Hawaii, Honolulu. 
The dimensions of the picture itself are 
155% inches x 83% inches. 

JOHN HASKELL KEMBLE 


ROWING A BOAT IN JAPAN 


OutsivE of ships’ boats, oars are seldom 
seen in Japanese waters. As an exception, 
I recall a log raft or catamaran that a 
couple of small boys were playing with 
in a canal near Shibaura, Tokyo, which 
they rowed with a pair of home-made 
oars working in thole pins. 

The native method of propelling a 
boat is by the use of a sort of scull called 
ro. One is tempted to guess that this term 
is borrowed from the English ‘row,’ but 

11 Wyllie to Miller, 26, 27 May 1846, mss. Ar- 
chives of Hawaii. Polynesian, 6 June 1846. 


12 After her return to England from the Pa- 
cific, Cormorant was refitted at Portsmouth in 
1848, and a third mast was added. She was com- 
missioned on 23 August 1849 for the South East 
Coast of America Station. There, in the summer 
of 1850, she engaged in active operations against 
slavers, and captured four such ships. She was 
broken up at Deptford in 1853. Longstaff and 
Lamb, ‘Royal Navy on the Northwest Coast,’ 
pp. 115-119. Lecky, King’s Ships, II, 99-100. 
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the character (Figure 1) turns out to be 
the same as that for the second syllable 
of the Chinese yuloh or eulow, and it 
would seem that both the device and the 


ts 
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at an angle of about 7°. Sometimes the 
inboard piece is made up of two or even 
three sections of hardwood, scarfed to- 
gether and secured with spikes, lashings, 


gets _——- 
A ‘ 





Fig. 1. A 1714-foot ro. Most ro have only one ireko, but this one had two. A lashing 

of some kind is more common for joining the two parts than the bolts of this speci- 

men. The inset shows the ingenious method of attaching the ireko, with a tenon 
into the blade backing up the hole for the ro-kui. 


name came from China. Figure 1 also 
gives a scale drawing of a ro of the largest 
class, found at the Mizuno Shipyard, 
near Kure, in December 1945. Plate 5 
shows one in use. 

The two main parts of the ro are the 
outboard piece or roha (ha means ‘blade’) 
and the inboard piece or ro-ude (ude 
means ‘arm’), which are joined together 
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Fig. 2. Hand-forged ro-kui, drawn from a spec- 
imen obtained from M. Katayama, shipyard man- 
ager at Takasu on the Ondo Seto. 


or brass strips. Mortised into the ro-ude 
is a handle or tsuwka (which also means 
hilt of a sword or handle of a hoe). On 
the underside is a hardwood socket, 
called ireko (this word also means a nest 
of boxes, one inside another), which fits 
over the head of an iron pin or ro-kui 
(kui means ‘stake’; Figure 2) in the gun- 
wale of better boats, or a wooden pin in 
poorer types. The friction of wood 
against wood is reduced in the latter by 
wetting the pin with a straw swab when- 
ever it squeaks. A short length of line is 
secured to a thwart, and an eye at the 
other end is slipped over the tsuka. I was 
told that the name for this was haiyo, 
or ‘tying-down rope,’ but I cannot find 
this term in the dictionaries. 

To operate the ro, one stands facing 
the side of the boat, gripping the tsuka in 
one hand and the ude in the other. The 
trick is to maintain a strain on the rope, 
moving the ude back and forth, and at 
the same time to keep the blade in the 
water at the proper angle by means of 
the tsuka. Once this is mastered, the ro is 
found to be a surprisingly efficient means 
of propulsion. 

Large boats are driven by a ro on each 
quarter, and still larger ones by adding 
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more ro from outriggers at the sides near 
the stern. A forty to fifty foot junk will 
sometimes be seen making headway to 
windward with four or six ro in opera- 
tion. 

The thick section of the after part of 
the ro-ude was puzzling at first. I was told 
that it was for balance; but this is not so, 
since the operator must keep an upward 
strain on the rope, against the buoyancy 
of the immersed blade. On due reflec- 
tion, it is obvious that the real reason is 
for rigidity, to prevent loss of a large pro- 
portion of the driving force in simply 
flexing the ude between the hands and 
the zreko. 





Fig. 3. Water-glass, drawn from memory. Shaped 
much like a lampshade, about a foot high, it is 
made of light cedar boards. 


The ordinary oar is called kai in Japa- 
nese, and this word includes also what 
we call a paddle. Paddles are quite com- 
monly used to propel skiffs, by sculling. 
Even small boys along the waterfront are 
adept at making a skiff go forward, go 
backward, or spin around, without tak- 
ing the blade of the paddle out of the 
water. 

On a cold Sunday in February, I went 
out with a fisherman at Wada, in Sagami 
Bay, south of the beach resort of Kama- 
kura. His boat was a tenma about sixteen 
feet long. After it was put afloat from 
the beach, he propelled it with the ro un- 


til we were a couple of hundred yards 
offshore, in ten or twelve feet of water, 
rock bottom. He then unshipped the ro, 
took a short paddle in his left hand, 
leaving his right hand free to handle his 
arsenal of bamboo-shafted fishing gear, 
and in his teeth gripped the cross-slat of 
his water-glass (Figure 3). Leaning over 
the side to keep the glass immersed, he 
sculled the boat with his left hand and 
caught sea animals with his right. Fish 
and sea-cucumbers he took with a four- 
pronged grain; whelks he captured with 
a flexible-tined trident, which gripped 
the outside of the rough shell; and aba- 
lones he first turned over on their backs 
with a quick jerk of a long-handled hook 
and then leisurely brought aboard with 
the grain. 

After exhausting the edible fauna of a 
good section of the cove, the fisherman 
pulled farther offshore to a buoy made 
of two joints of six-inch bamboo. It sup- 
ported a line to which were attached 
twenty red earthenware jars at intervals 
of ten feet or so. The octopus, he ex- 
plained, likes a dark hole to hide in, and 
finds these unbaited pots ideal..He over- 
hauled the entire string without finding 
a single octopus; they stay in deeper wa- 
ter in the winter, he said, but in the 
summer he could pull his line of pots 
three times a day and find an octopus in 
each. 

JOHN LYMAN 


‘THE Five-MASTED SCHOONER Cap Nord, 
AND OTHERS 


I recently turned up a photograph 
(Plate 6) of the five-masted auxiliary 
schooner Cap Nord passing down the 
River Avon from Bristol in 1924. This 
vessel, which had brief mention by John 
Lyman in THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE, V 
(1945), 141, came to Bristol in 1920 and 
was laid up close on three and a half 
years, becoming a familiar sight at the 
Railway Wharf. She was built by the 
William Lyall Shipbuilding Company 
at Vancouver, B. C., in 1918 and at first 
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run by her builders. Her dimensions 
were: length 242.7’, breadth 44.4’, depth 
18.7’, with a poop 28’ and forecastle 36’. 
She measured 1469 tons gross and 1184 
net. Her machinery was an oil engine of 
51 nominal horse power, by Atlas of 
Oakland, California, driving twin screws. 
While laid up in Bristol she was pur- 
chased by a Dane, H. Petersen of Bir- 
mingham, England, but after refit she 
sailed under the Danish flag and was 
registered at Copenhagen. In 1935 she 
became the Polish Elemka, and in 1938 
the German Andromeda. The current 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping shows her to 
be owned by Commander S. M. Riis and 
registered at New York. 

Lyalls built four other five-masters to 
the same plans, Cap Nord being apparent- 
ly the first, though all were built in 1918. 
The others were—Cap Horn, Cap Finis- 
terre, Cap Vert and Cap Vincent, all of 
which, with the possible exception of 
the last named, came to Europe. 

It is fitting to make a slight tribute to 
the taker of this photograph, the late 
James Randall, a founder member of 
the Bristol Shiplovers’ Society and a life- 
long ship photographer. At a muster of 
the Society in 1932 he told how he went 
to sea in June 1885 in the ship Joseph B. 
Thomas (Captain William J. Learmond) 
of Thomaston, Maine, with a load of 
empty petroleum barrels from Bristol 
for Philadelphia. He sailed for ten years 
in American ships, but came back to 
Bristol and a shore job in his middle age. 
Later, to his great joy, Captain Lear- 
mond again visited Bristol with a new 
four-master schooner Joseph B. Thomas. 
James Randall passed on in November 
1938, at the age of 70. 


GRAHAME FARR 


Two AMERICAN VESSELS WRECKED 
ON THE Ir1IsH COAST 


Tue following extracts from a letter 
from Stephen J. Rowe of 66 Harolds 
Cross Road, Dublin, Ireland, dated 23 
September 1948, contain interesting ref- 


erences to the loss of two American ves- 
sels. ‘Our people have been, like all the 
other Carne families, in occupation for 
over 300 years, we reckon. My old home, 
Barnawheel, . . . a fine, big granite struc- 
ture, was built in 1860. The timber in it, 
the best of pitch-pine, is as good as the 
day it was cut, in the woods of Maine. 
The timber came out of the (American) 
ship G. S. Warner; she came on the rocks 
just off Carne Point [County Wexford, 
Ireland], in September 1859. . . . The 
Alfred D. Snow, Liverpool to New York, 
stood in to the land here in September, 
1886. John Adams and John Murphy, 
who died two years ago, put out to her. 
When they went alongside, the mate 
asked them to come on board. He told 
them they had two young lads who had 
walked from Manchester to Liverpool 
and then stowed away (in the Alfred D. 
Snow). They had been discovered when 
off the Tuskar.t The boys wished to get 
to the U.S. Capt. Wyllie said he would 
take them, but he was afraid they would 
find it hard to get employment, and he 
would rather put them ashore. On board 
also were the Captain’s wife and two 
young daughters. Mrs. Wyllie gave the 
boys some clothes and a big box of Ja- 
cob’s biscuits before they left the deck. 

‘The Alfred D. Snow was lost on the 
Waterford coast in January, 1888, bound 
from ’Frisco to Liverpool. Of her crew 
of 29, all were lost. Seven bodies, includ- 
ing the captain and carpenter, John 
Lermond (?), were washed ashore. After 
the inquest, Capt. Wyllie’s body was 
placed in a lead coffin filled with spirit, 
with an outer coffin of oak. It was taken 
to New York by one of the White Star 
boats. The interment took place in 
Thomaston, Maine.’ 

JOANNA C. COLCORD 


Loss OF THE Bark Lapland 


A dramatic tale of the sea has recently 
come to light in the form of a letter from 


1 The Tuskar Rock Lighthouse is seven miles 
off Carne Point. 
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Captain G. W. Cates of Machias, Maine, 
to his wife, in which he describes the 
events leading up to the loss of his ves- 
sel in a West Indian hurricane. The ves- 
sel of which Captain Cates was Master 
was the bark Lapland of Boston, 649 tons, 
built in 1880 at Bucksport, Maine, and 
owned by John S. Emery & Co. (Plate 6) 
At the time disaster overtook her, Lap- 
land had just completed the second leg 
of a voyage from Boston to Sierra Leone 
(West Africa) and from thence to Bar- 
badoes in ballast. 


Kingstown, St. Vincent 
September 18, 1898 

I am so thankful to be permitted to write you 
of our terrible experience in the hurricane of 
September 10. God alone knows what I suffered 
in body and mind, knowing that if the wind 
continued we should be cast upon a rocky coast 
where it would be a miracle if any of us got safe 
to shore. 

I arrived at Barbadoes Friday a.m. (Sept. 9). 
Saturday, the weather looking bad, I let go the 
second anchor. I went on shore. The barometer 
falling slowly, I went to the weather bureau for 
information but they could not tell me where 
the storm was or how far off. I went on board at 
4 P.M., got everything secure, gave out all the 
chains. At 8 P.M. heavy squalls from N.E. to E. 
Had axes ready to cut spars for I knew if vessel 
parted her chains and went broadside, she 
would capsize. At g P.M. the vessel started to 
drag. The lightning and howling blast was some- 
thing awful. I put my mouth to the mate’s ear 
and told him to crawl forward (no man could 
stand) and cut lanyards. I took my hatchet and 
got to the main backstay and drew it across the 
lanyard—could not strike a blow the wind was 
so fierce. The darkness and howling and shriek- 
ing of the hurricane were beyond description. 

All spars went by the board when she fell off, 
side to wind, on her beam ends. Broken spars 
and flapping sails made a fearful noise. I sent 
Leslie below as it was no use for him or anyone 
else on deck. The vessel was then unmanage- 
able. Both chains out, spars, sails and rigging 
laying alongside and under her bottom. All we 
could do was to hold on and and let her drift. I 
knew that the other vessels were somewhere 
near and it made me more anxious.1 I knew 
that the vessel would weather the gale if she 
didn’t go ashore. 


1 The ship Loanda of Windsor, N. S., and the 
barkentine Grace Lynwood of New York were 
blown out of the harbor about the same time as 
Lapland. 


It was 105 miles to the island of St. Vincent 
and I thought the hurricane must abate before 
I drifted that far. The night wore on. Such a 
night! God grant that I may not have to pass 
through another! Leslie was upmost in my 
thoughts, but he kept up a stout heart—only 
asked me once if there was any danger and that 
was when I went below and told him the vessel 
was totally dismasted. 

Sunday morning dawned upon a scene such 
as few men ever looked upon. The heavens a 
mass of rolling clouds, the ocean lashed into 
white foam, and vessel laying on her side. Spars, 
sails and rigging were twisted and rolled up to- 
gether. Three other vessels in sight in same con- 
dition. 

At 7 A.M., wind suddenly fell calm. I knew 
then we were in the center or vertex of the hur- 
ricane. We went to work and cut some of the 
wreckage away; then the wind suddenly struck 
south and I felt we were safe, for we would drift 
clear of the island which I judged to be forty 
miles due west from us. It blew for one hour, 
when, at 8 A.M. it suddenly shifted to east, blow- 
ing with more violence than before. I went be- 
low and told the mate, Frank Peterson, cook, 
George Morgan of Machiasport, and the boy, 
that if the wind held where it was for four or 
five hours, there was no help for us. The vessel 
must go ashore. ‘So take off your oil clothes,’ 
said I, ‘and put on your light clothes and shoes 
and be ready. Keep up a stout heart and fight 
for life until the last.’ The coast was an iron- 
bound one, and I did not know of any sandy 
beach on the windward side of St. Vincent. We 
were nearer the dreaded coast than I thought, 
for I had been giving the vessel a drift of five 
miles per hour and she had been drifting seven, 
something unheard of. 

While we were putting on shoes she struck 
bottom, the sea going clear over us. Four times 
she was lifted high on top of a comber, the last 
one landing us where she lay quiet. We shook 
hands and I told Leslie if he got safe ashore to 
carry the sad tidings home. 

We then went on deck—had to crawl to the 
rail, couldn’t stand on our feet. I looked but 
could see nothing. I looked down and there 
saw the dry sand where the sea ran off. Then my 
spirits rose for I knew we were safe. I called the 
hands into the cabin and we got something to 
eat. 

We then got a small line and I put it around 
the mate, and he jumped overboard and got 
safe ashore after two attempts. I then bent a 
line to Leslie and sent him. We all got ashore 
the same way. The hurricane was then at its 
height. We lay behind logs and bushes to keep 
from being blown away and to keep the sand 
from cutting our faces. After a while it abated 
some. Then Leslie and myself started to find 
some town where we could telegraph or cable. 
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We came across some people in the bush with 
their children and they told us we could not 
cross the rivers. The bridges were all down and 
there was not a house standing. Then we started 
to go another way, but it was the same destruc- 
tion everywhere. We went back and stopped on 
the beach all night, soaked to our skins and rain 
falling in torrents. 

Next day I tried again but it was no use. 
Tuesday I got a horse and three captains of us 
started for Kingstown, 22 miles. 

Three vessels are ashore within two miles of 
each other. We had to swim rivers, climb moun- 
tains and fallen buildings. I cannot express the 
awful destruction this hurricane has caused. 
Hardly a tree is standing and in some instances, 
where the tree stood the gale, the bark is peeled 
entirely off. Dead bodies of cattle, sheep, hogs, 
poultry and human beings are strewn every- 
where. Not a town outside of Kingstown is 
standing. Every village we passed was levelled to 
the ground. Poor souls sitting around asking us 
for bread to eat, lost everything they had, cloth- 
ing and all. They were burying the dead; some 
in board coffins, some in trenches. They esti- 
mate the killed at 500 but of the damage done 
to property no estimate can be made. 


How many of the crew of Lapland who 
went through that harrowing experience 
are still alive after the passage of fifty 
years is not known. Captain Cates’ son 
Leslie, making his first voyage as second 
mate, is today a business man in Ma- 
chias. Mate Peterson who plunged over- 
board to carry a line ashore over which 
the remainder of the crew made their 
way to safety, later commanded four-, 
five-, and six-masted schooners before 
going into steamships. Today Captain 
Frank H. Peterson is Secretary of the 
Boston Marine Society. 

CHARLES S. MORGAN 


Bohemia, 
LAST OF THE CHESAPEAKE SCHOONERS 


Our great highways were by compari- 
son forest paths when the schooner 
Bohemia was launched in 1884 to take 
her place on the highways of that day. 
The Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries 
were the great Virginia and Maryland 
highways then and for decades they had 
swarmed with busy sailing craft. How 
different now! Several rams like Levin J. 
Marvel, Edwin and Maud, Edward R. 


Baird, Jr., and Grace G. Bennett remain. 
One may still see an occasional bugeye 
or skipjack, especially in oyster season, 
but when Bohemia sails north from 
Hampton, Virginia, this spring [1948] to 
join the vacation cruisers off the New 
England coast, she will end the day of 
the commercial schooner of the Bay. 

The last of the schooners were able 
vessels in spite of ages almost unbeliev- 
able. That ‘unbelievable’ is not over- 
stating the facts is readily realized when 
we note that Betty J. Conway, launched 
as George S. Allison in 1866, is listed in the 
1946 register as a power boat and is still 
going strong. Many were sold south for 
fancy prices during World War II. 
William Linthicum, our last three-masted 
schooner, left us in this manner. In 1946, 
Captain Tom Henry Ruark of Delta- 
ville, Middlesex County, Virginia, sold 
Maggie, a real heeler especially i in smooth 
water, to New York interests. She was 
refitted for pleasure cruising at Deagles 
Yard on beautiful Fishing Bay, a small 
indentation at the mouth of the Pianki- 
tank River within sight of the Chesa- 
peake. Captain Ruark replaced Maggie 
with Columbia F. C. but within the year 
she too was sold and delivered to owners 
in Florida. Maggie was built in 187 
Columbia F. C. in 1874. Ida B. Conway, 
launched as William Layton in 1873, was 
the next to go, being ‘cut down for 
power’ in 1947. She had been one of the 
beautiful, white Conway schooners 
operated by Harvey H. Conway of Cam- 
bridge, Maryland. This left Bohemia the 
last two-masted schooner commercially 
active technically speaking on the Chesa- 
peake Bay. (Plate 7) 

Bohemia, Official No. 3291, was built 
at St. Michaels, Maryland, in 1884 by 
Thomas H. Kirby. She measures 81.3 X 
23.8 x 6.0 feet, 71 tons gross, 67 tons net. 
She is a centerboard vessel, and the rig 
shown in the photographs is essentially 
her original one although some of the 
spars may have been shortened some- 
what by the time of the photographs. 
Shortly after 1941 her topmast was re- 
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moved, the Bohemia having been without 
a topsail for some time previously. ‘The 
new owners intend to replace this spar 
if not the sail. Her best speed was prob- 
ably about 10 or 12 knots, but Captain 
Riggin may ‘haul me up short’ here. 
Her. reputation for handiness is sup- 
ported by the fact that the writer as a 
boy frequently heard it said that Bohemia 
made more trips than any other schooner 
on the Bay. Be that as it may Bohemia 
was and is a smart schooner, well kept 
and ably commanded. The gasoline 
motor in her yawl boat is her only power. 
Her itinerary during the past thirty 
years at least was pretty much the usual 
routine for her class: lumber to Balti- 
more and home light for more, except 
when other less frequent cargoes as 
oysters, watermelons, canned goods, 
etc., offered. 

Bohemia has earned her living during 
the past thirty-five years owned and com- 
manded by able, pleasant Captain E. B. 
Riggin. I have tried to contact Captain 
Riggin but without success, knowing 
that he, not I, should write this. These 
notes on the gallant little schooner are 
admittedly incomplete, but a busy doc- 
tor has little time to devote to marine 
research, however worthwhile. This ar- 
ticle could be completed, however. ‘The 
facts are to be had. It is my earnest hope 
these will be found and organized. If 
this is not done in this generation, it can 
never be done, and Bohemia and her sis- 
ters are well worth remembering. 


A. L. VAN NAME, JR. 


East Coast STEAM SCHOONERS 


Around 1880, when the reciprocating 
marine steam engine was being per- 
fected as an efficient means of propul- 
sion, experimental steam auxiliary 
schooners were built on both the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Coasts of the United 
States. On the West Coast, the lumber- 
carrying steam schooner was developed, 
which soon lost all trace of its sailing 
vessel ancestry; but on the East Coast 


only a few were produced and the type 
died out. 

The first East Coast steam schooner 
was Louis Bucki (Plate 8), built at Mid- 
dle Haddam, Connecticut. She was 
launched in November 1881 and docu- 
mented at New York on 8 February 
1882. J. H. Woodhouse built her, and 
was also her owner and first captain. 
In 1884 her master was F. R. Wishman; 
then Captain R. Mounts, who was her 
master until 1890; then a Captain Han- 
son took her over and she was burned 
off Hatteras that summer while bound 
south with general cargo. She meas- 
ured 150 x 33 x 12 feet; 417 gross tons. 
She was built to run between Jackson- 
ville and New York, making eight or 
nine voyages per year; she carried a crew 
of twelve all told. She ran lumber north 
from Drew & Bucki’s Mill on the Suwan- 
nee River to the Yellow Pine Company, 
foot of Jane Street, New York. 

Maynard Summer (Plate 8) was the 
second steam schooner built. Launched 
at Rockland, Maine, she was enrolled 24 
March 1882. She was of 384 tons, di- 
mensions 143 x 28 x 10 feet. Her master 
was Captain Dyer and she sailed as a 
steam schooner only a short while before 
her engine was taken out and she be- 
came just a sail power vessel. Her mizzen 
was her smokestack, so all that gear was 
of iron. She was in the coastwise trade 
up until 1896 or 1897, when she was 
wrecked in Long Island Sound. 

The third steam schooner on the East 
Coast was Jeanie, four-master of 1071 
tons, measuring 186.3 x 37.9 x 18.8 feet, 
built at Bath, eine. by Died Sawyer & 
Packard in March 1883. I think she was 
built for the New York paving trade 
from Maine, under the management of 
J. H. Winchester; but by 1888 she was 
out on the West Coast, serving as a sup- 
ply ship to the ships and later the 
Alaskan salmon canneries of the Pacific 
Steam Whaling Company. She was 
wrecked in Calvert Sound, British Co- 
lumbia, 19 December 1913. 


J. W. SOMERVILLE 
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A FIGUREHEAD OF Talma 


In THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE, I (1941), 
82-83, is an account of a full length por- 
trait figurehead, owned by the Peabody 
Museum of Salem, representing the 
French actor, Francois Joseph Talma, in 
the réle of Nero. It was pointed out that 
there were two ships named Talma, one 
from Boston and the other from New 
York. A drawing of the latter by Frédéric 
Roux, also in the Peabody Museum, was 
so sketchy that the type of figurehead 
could not be determined. A faint rela- 
tionship between the owners of the Bos- 
ton Talma and the last private owners of 
the figurehead seemed to indicate that 
the carving might have come from that 
ship. Recently the Peabody Museum 
received the Charles H. Taylor collec- 
tion of ship pictures and among them is 
a water-color by an unknown artist of 
the ship Talma of Boston leaving Trieste 
1 April 1834, in which a bust is distinct- 
ly shown as the figurehead. It would 
consequently seem that the full length 
figure was probably from the ship Talma 
of New York, built at New York in 1825. 


CHARLES H. P. COPELAND 


NOTES FROM BALTIMORE CUSTOMS 
RECORDS 


In searching the master carpenters’ cer- 
tificates of the Baltimore Customs Dis- 
trict, now in the National Archives, for 
materials relating to Chesapeake Bay 
shipbuilding I have come upon several 
documents of more than local interest. 

One certificate shows that even in 1822 
confusion existed in the distinctions 
among the shadings of the brig and 
schooner rigs, evidently giving just as 


much trouble then to professionals as 
they do to amateurs today. Joseph Rob- 
son of Talbot County, in describing one 
of his productions, said of her ‘Her- 
maphrodite brig Noble . . . rigged as a 
Brig forward & Schooner aft.’ That at 
least seems to have satisfied the customs 
officials. In later certificates covering the 
same rig, for example that of the Howell, 
1835, ‘hermaphrodite’ had attained the 
corruption usually given the word by the 
man before the mast, ‘mofradite.’ 

Another certificate brings an addition 
to the roll of early three-masted schoon- 
ers. This is Engineer built by James 
Beacham of Baltimore in 1832 for An- 
drew Patrullo of New York. She was de- 
scribed as ‘1 deck 3 masts, 96.9 3/5 X 30.4 
X g., 270 13/95 tons’ carpenters measure. 
Particular attention was noted on the 
part of the officials in the endorsement of 
the certificate pointing out the unusual 
number of masts. Beacham built two 
other schooners for the same owner that 
year, one before and one after Engineer, 
but these were the customary two-mast- 
ers. 

A third certificate carries us back to 
the great days of the Baltimore Clipper, 
or rather to one of the men who made 
them world-renowned. On 6 April 1825 
the famous privateersman, Thomas 
Boyle, entered a certificate for a schooner 
‘sharp built 1 deck 2 masts’ 5114 keel x 
19.4 X 8.0, 92 55/95 tons, carpenters 
measure, built by Joseph Turner, mas- 
ter ship carpenter of Baltimore. Her 
name was nothing less than Chasseur. 
Let’s hope she proved as profitable to 
Thomas Boyle as her predecessor, the 
one ship ‘fleet’ which ‘blockaded’ the 
British Isles in 1814. 


M. V. BREWINGTON 
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Five-masted schooner Cap Nord leaving Bristol, England, in 1924 


Photograph by the late James Randall 





Bark Lapland ot Boston, built in 1880 at Buc ksport, Maine 


Photograph owned by Charles §. Morgan 





Schooner Bohemia in Chesapeake Bay about 1932 


Schooner Bohemia enteru 


Photograph by A. L. Van Name, 


Photograph by L. D. Perry 
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Steam schooner Louis Bucki, built in 1881 


at Middle Haddam, Connecticut 


Drawing by ]. W. Somerville 


Steam schooner Maynard Sumner. bui 


Drawing by ]. WV 
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Querves and Answers 


77. SCHOONER Columbia. Data in the 
form of yard books, cash books, journals, 
ledgers and other records of the prolific 
schooner-building activities of Arthur 
Dana Story, who built the schooner Co- 
lumbia, are sadly lacking. Mr. Story, 
noted as the builder of a greater number 
of two-masted sailing vessels than anyone 
else in the United States (and possibly in 
the world) was disappointingly lax in his 
record keeping. In fact the list of vessels 
(preserved in his own handwriting) he 
built between 1875 and 1932 is said to be 
full of errors and omissions. 

Columbia is thought by many to have 
been the swiftest fishing schooner ever 
built. She was built for Ben Pine and 
others of Gloucester and was launched 
on 17 April 1923 after slightly over four 
months of work on her. Several photo- 
graphs of her are reproduced in Albert 
Cook Church’s American Fishermen. I 
have a negative taken just prior to the 
launching showing gray underbody and 
white topsides. She went fishing in these 
colors; later they were changed to cop- 
per bottom and black topsides. She was 
launched and fished for sometime with- 
out auxiliary power. Reproductions of 
tracings from her lines and sail plan ap- 
pear in Charles G. Davis’s Ships of the 
Past. 

Although there are no detailed cost 
records of Columbia, at the J. F. James & 
Son yard, almost adjacent to A. D. Story’s 
in Essex, accurate costs were kept from 
1875, to 1923. Shortly before the destruc- 
tion of the James office by fire in 1943 I 
compiled detailed costs of all of the im- 
portant vessels built by the James’s 
from 1875, to 1919. Included are figures 
of Puritan, also built for Ben Pine (and 
the Manta Club). She was quite similar 
in general design and construction to 
Columbia and was launched on 15, March 
1922, about a year prior to Columbia. As 
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costs in all of the Essex yards were quite 
similar at any given period, the figures 
on Puritan probably approximate those 
of Columbia. 

Puritan cost $18,989.57, including 
spars and towing to the riggers wharf at 
Gloucester, but not including rigging or 
riggers charges, sails or any fishing gear. 

Puritan Costs 
LABOR 

Payroll—November 25, 1921 to March 

25, 1922 $6515.10 

Workmens Compensation Insurance 


on payroll of $5914.87 @ 2.402 158.99 
TIMBER 
Hard Pine plank, outside and ceiling: 
18,833 ft. @ 66 and 4322 ft at 79: 
23155 ft. 1566.88 
Oak, keel, shoe and deadwood: 3090 
ft. @ go 278.10 
Oak, plank: 10470 ft. @ go 942-30 
Pine, 2’ plankshear & 4’ white pine 
decking: 2231 ft. @ 65 145.01 
Oregon pine, decking: 7150 ft. @ 95 536.25 
Pine, boards, 74’: 3000 ft. @ 65 195-00 
Oak, stern post, stem and knees: 883 
ft. @ 65 57-39 
Hackmatac knees, 
1255’ @ 2.54 each 317.03 
5 5’” @ 3.00 each 15.00 
Freight on knees 51.50 
383-53 383-53 
Oak, beams, carlings, frame timbers: 
gogo2 ft @ 50 1545-10 
Dry lumber for finish 352-10 
Millwork on timbers 9.00 
Freight on timber 75.87 
Teaming timber 78.10 
Treenails: 13000 @ 1¢ 130.00 
(Subtotal on TIMBER: $6294.63) 
IRON & IRONWORK 
Iron work 954-05 
Iron 202.82 
Galvanizing 189.12 
Freight on iron 33-40 
Spikes 99-00 
Nails 5.60 
1483.99 1483.99 
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Vessel molds, mast rail, making wind- 


lass 184.70 
Electric power for mill, November 1921 
to March 1922 99-33 
Oakum & cotton 262.00 
Hawse pipe, chocks, windlass parts 105.45 
Steering gear 120.00 
Pumps & piping 56.71 
Freight on above 1.49 
58.20 58.20 
Rudder braces 84.58 
Express on above 2.95 
87-53 87:53 
PAINT 
Painting forecastle & cabin 103.80 
Whiting, spirits & brushes 20.60 
White paint 26.98 
151.46 151.46 
BALLAST 
Cement 15.40 
3 loads gravel 10.50 
~ 25.90 25.90 
Pilot lights & miscellaneous hardware 110.72 
Hardware 35-51 
Carving & gilding: vine, name & hail 40.00 
Copper rods and sheets 5.96 
Expressage 15-75 
Launching grease 10.00 
Towing to Gloucester 85.00 
Pilot fee to Gloucester 35.00 
Yard rent, 4 months 25.00 
Use of horse, 102 days 102.00 
Use of mill (exclusive of power) 102 
days 102.00 
Yard Commission for building 1500.32 
Spars 1375.00 
$18,989.57 


JOHN M. CLAYTON 


go. CapTAIN W. J. Locan. Any informa- 
tion regarding the location of paintings 
or prints or any other data connected 
with the ships mentioned below when 
under the command of Captain William 
John Logan, or his brother-in-law, Cap- 
tain George Cumming, will be greatly 
appreciated: B. F. Hoxie, Napier, Nash- 
ville, Russell Glover, Panther, Wiscassett, 
Isaac Allerton, Laurens (bark), Mischief. 


W. JOHN LOGAN 


1For many years this horse was a familiar 
sight in Essex; constantly plodding from the 
saw-mill about 400 feet to a vessel, dragging a 
futtock or a beam or some other mill work; and 
all unattended on the voyage! 


g1. DIMINUTIVE SIDE-WHEELERS. Can any- 
one furnish information on small pad- 
dle-wheel steamboats or launches, less 
than 50 feet in length, American or for- 
eign, after the pioneering days? Captain 
R. B. Forbes in his Personal Reminiscences 
tells how he took the small paddle-wheel 
steamboat Alpha from Boston to Monte- 
video on the deck of a 250 ton brig in 
1858, but he gives no information about 
her except that she was of 22 tons meas- 
urement and 2 feet draft, and the surpris- 
ing fact that she was built of iron. I be- 
lieve that large warships of the 1850's 
often carried one or two paddle-wheel 
steam launches, but I have never seen a 


picture of one. 
CHARLES P. BURGESS 


g2. Rounp Tops In America. I have 
roted with interest the publication of 
various shipbuilding contracts in the 
NEPTUNE, and would welcome more of 
such documents as they constitute source 
material of great value. My attention was 
drawn especially to that of the ship Lord 
Dartmouth, built in Essex County, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1774, published in the Nep- 
TUNE for July 1944 by Sidney G. Morse. 
This contract specifies ‘round tops,’ 
which, although indicating that other 
types may have been in use at the time 
(and they certainly were), proves conclu- 
sively that the style was in use on Amer- 
ican merchant vessels at the time of our 
Revolution. 

R. C. Anderson in The Rigging of 
Ships in the Days of the Spritsail Topmast, 
1600 to 1720, frankly admits that the ex- 
act date of the advent of square tops is 
obscure, but says that there is little doubt 
that all tops were round in 1700, and 
thinks that they were usually square 
on the after side by 1720. This is fifty- 
four years earlier than the Lord Dart- 
mouth! 

L’Art de Batir les Vaisseaux published 
by Mortier at Amsterdam in 1719 (and 
using material from several earlier 
works) shows only round tops, while 
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Falconer, 1776 edition, shows only the 
square type. 

Perhaps merchant vessels had the 
round top later than ships of war, or 
perhaps they were in use in America 
longer than elsewhere. However, in 
checking various contemporary paint- 
ings, prints, and books on shipbuilding, 
I am inclined to believe that Lord Dart- 
mouth may have been one of the last ves- 
sels to have round tops. Further com- 
ment would be much appreciated. 


WINTHROP PRATT, JR. 


93- “TUMBLE-HOME’ GUN CARRIAGES. 
Concerning gun carriages with ‘tumble- 
home’ or sloped sides, there seems to be 
some difference of opinion among model 
builders, and there is apparently very 
little authority for the type. The follow- 
ing contemporary writers do not men- 
tion it at all: Muller, Falconer, Mortier, 
Chapman, Hanson, Mountaine, Grice, 
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Dartein, Simmons, Sainte Remy and Du- 
pin. All of these show the straight-sided 
carriage. 

Only one drawing of this type has 
come to my attention, this being Joshua 
Humphreys’ Plan of an 18 Pounder Gun 
Carriage, circa 1798-1800. See M. V. Brew- 
ington, ‘Some Details of American Con- 
struction and Equipment of Men of 
War,’ The Mariner, VII (1933), 43-44. Ac- 
cording to the article, Humphreys had 
been taking some measurements of 
French and English pieces on a French 
privateer about this time, and it is pos- 
sible that he saw such a carriage there, 
although I find no French work which 
shows such a carriage. A few examples 
of such carriages are still extant, one, I 
believe, being in the Peabody Museum 
at Salem, Massachusetts. 

Can it be that Humphreys originated 
the type in this country? Further com- 
ment would seem to be in order. 


WINTHROP PRATT, JR. 
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Book Reviews 


SAMUEL Extiot Morison, The Rising Sun in the Pacific, 1931-April 1942 (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1948). 534” x 814”, cloth. xxvili+411 pages, 30 plates 
and 27 charts. Volume III of History of United States Naval Operations in World War 
II. $6.00. 


Although the major strategic decision of World War II provided first for the de- 
feat of Germany, and then for the defeat of Japan, to many Americans the war ap- 
peared to begin in the Pacific and end in the Pacific, while the mighty operations 
in Europe seemed simply to delay the ‘really important’ business of dealing with 
the Japanese. In planning his thirteen-volume History of United States Naval Opera- 
tions in World War II, Captain Morison naturally followed the genuine strategic 
pattern, and devoted his first two volumes to the earlier stages of the Battle of the 
Atlantic and to operations in North African waters. Now, with Volume III, he 
reaches Pearl Harbor, which seemed at the time to many unthinking Americans 
the beginning. That it was not is clearly shown in four preliminary chapters which 
brilliantly summarize the background of American-Japanese relations during the 
preceding twenty years. 

It is no longer necessary to describe the nature of Captain Morison’s undertaking 
or to praise the brilliant manner in which he is carrying it out. These facts are by 
now too well known to require mention. Even though the reader already knows the 
plan of the work, and some of the facts, there is always a sense of happy anticipation 
in opening the latest volume to be published, and thus far each one seems, if pos- 
sible, better than the last. 

The Rising Sun in the Pacific tells a sombre and unhappy story. It is a record of de- 
feat. The tragedy of Pearl Harbor is followed by the equally unhappy events in the 
Philippines, Guam, and Wake, and by the bloody and unsuccessful attempts to de- 
fend the Malay Barrier. Loss piles upon loss. The ‘first [and indeed only] light’ ap- 
pears in the last chapter with the account of ‘Wilson Brown’s Transmontane Raid’ 
on Salamaua and Lae and the Halsey-Doolittle Raid on Tokyo. Captain Morison, 
paraphrasing a title invented by Admiral Sir William James, points out that ‘a sub- 
title of this volume might well be ‘““The United States Navy in Adversity.” ’ Yet in 
spite of the calamitous nature of the subject, and the relative scarcity of official rec- 
ords for these early months of the war, The Rising Sun in the Pacific is the finest of 
the three volumes that Captain Morison has yet produced. In it a complex story, 
covering thousands of miles of the Pacific, is told with such skill that the reader 
wonders why he never understood it so well before. If this can be done with a 
period of adversity and confusion it becomes even more difficult to wait for the later 
volumes of the series. 
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NELSON Cote Haey, Whale Hunt: The Narrative of a Voyage (New York: Ives Wash- 
burn, 1948). 514” x 814”, cloth. 304 pages, 16 illustrations and chart endpapers. 
$4.50. 

Nelson Cole Haley, Harpooner in the whaleship Charles W. Morgan from 1849 to 
1853, in later life wrote an account of his voyage in the Morgan and his adventures 
among the islanders of Oceania, which has happily come into the possession of the 
Marine Historical Association, Inc., at Mystic, Connecticut. The publication of 
Haley’s journal is a fortunate event, for nothing equalling it as a description of whal- 
ing has appeared in recent years. Haley’s descriptions of his shipmates at work and 
play are vivid, and he records many of the stories that are bound to be told on a long 
voyage. Whale Hunt is illustrated by pen-and-ink drawings, the work of an unknown 
fo’c’sle artist of Haley’s period, done to decorate the journal of a whaling cruise in 
the New Bedford bark Clara Bell. They add greatly to the narrative and could 
not be improved upon for their purpose. 


FRANK SHAY, American Sea Songs and Chanteys from the Days of Iron Men and Wooden 
Ships (New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1948). 534” x 914”, cloth. 
217 pages, numerous wood engravings in color by Edward A. Wilson and musical 
settings by Christopher Thomas. $5.00. 


In 1924, during the first great enthusiasm for sea books, Frank Shay published a 
series of deep-sea chanties, for which Edward A. Wilson engraved a series of color- 
ful and light-hearted wood blocks, in which he gave his sailors something of the en- 
gaging character of the highwaymen and rogues in Lovat Fraser’s edition of Gay’s 
Beggar’s Opera. Shay’s chanties and Wilson’s lively illustrations have now been re- 
vived, with the welcome addition of musical settings—which were not included in 
Tron Men and Wooden Ships of 1924—and a considerably enlarged text. The format has 
been reduced in size, so that, in place of an attractive but rather useless volume de- 
signed for the library table, one now has a book that can (and should) be held in 
the hand for reading or singing. 

Frank Shay heard his first chantey in 1915. Joanna Colcord must have heard hers 
more than twenty-five years earlier, and Frederick P. Harlow first went to sea in the 
eighteen seventies. Consequently Miss Colcord’s Songs of American Sailormen and the 
articles that Mr. Harlow is contributing to the NEPTUNE reach considerably further 
into the past of chanteying. There is, however, a contagious gaiety about this col- 
laboration of Messrs. Shay and Wilson in presenting the sailor and his songs that 
makes their book quite irresistible. 


Haypn S. Pearson, Sea Flavor (New York: Whittlesey House, 1948). 534” x 9”, 
cloth. xii+178 pages, 31 illustrations. $3.50. 


Haydn Pearson, whose ‘Country Flavor’ editorials delight the citified readers of 
many newspapers, has collected a series of his descriptions of harbor, shore, and 
marsh phenomena, and illustrated them with photographs worthy of the text. The 
wise man will go to Sea Flavor for sensations, smells, and memories, rather than for 
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more practical information, but its pictures and descriptions of lobster buoys, light- 
houses, fish wharves, and the like will cheer him through the winter and make the 
summer come more rapidly. Incidentally, some excellent recipes for cooking sea- 
food are provided; the instructions for frying lobster alone are worth the price of 
admission. 


Joun C. Emmerson, JRr., [Compiler], The Steam-Boat Comes to Norfolk Harbor, and the 
Log of the First Ten Years: 1815-1825; Together with some Account of Early Steam- 
Boats in North Carolina Waters . . . (Portsmouth, Virginia, 1947). 814” x 11”, 454- 
page typescript. 

The reprint by the Steamship Historical Society of S. W. Stanton’s account of 
steam navigation in the Norfolk area in the 18go0’s, makes it appropriate to cite here 
an incredible work of scholarship covering the first decade of steamboat service of 
the same region. Mr. John C. Emmerson, having buried himself in the files of The 
Norfolk Gazetie & Publick Ledger, The American Beacon, The Norfolk & Portsmouth Her- 
ald, and in a few miscellaneous scrap books which he found available in the Nor- 
folk Public Library, recently emerged with transcripts of all material located there- 
in pertaining to steam navigation and related subjects. These items he arranged 
chronologically and tied the material together by two exhaustive indices, one for 
steamboats (15 pp.) and one general (23 pp.). The final work was neatly typewritten 
and carbon copies deposited in the following libraries: Alderman Library, Char- 
lottesville; College of William & Mary, Williamsburg; Virginia State Library, Rich- 
mond; the Norfolk Public Library; The Mariners’ Museum; and the Library of 
Congress. It is our understanding that the work will soon have a wider sphere of use- 
fulness by the production of facsimile lithoprint copies which will be available for 
purchase. NEPTUNE readers may be interested to discover further details in a descrip- 
tive review of the work appearing in The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 


LVI (1948), 219-220. 


W{[1Lpur] H[ARvEY] H[UNTER], JR., Baltimore in World Trade, 1729-1947 (Baltimore, 
The Peale Museum, 1947). 514” x 814”, paper covers. 12 pages, 10 illustrations. 
Peale Museum Historical Series, Publication No. 1. 


A brief sketch by the director of the Municipal Museum of the City of Baltimore 
on overseas trade of that important American seaport. Comparative tables of Balti- 
more in world trade in 1858 and 1939. Good photographs, mostly of the modern 
port. 
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